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WHAT SHE DID WITH HER LIFE. 




PART THE FIRST. 

HE story I am going to tell you is 
that of a woman's life, — spoilt, in the 
sense of all earthly enjoyment, by her own 
hand ; — a life which was made a sacrifice to 
love and duty; — which was lived to others 
rather than itself ; — ^which has passed now 

** To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.'* 

She who lived it was to me more than a 
sister — more than a friend ; she was the light 
of my eyes — my own — my darling. I think of 
her so much, her memory is with me so q.ot^« 
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any substantial assistance, was more than I 
could acquiesce in expecting. 

Nor had I forgotten that, in spite of the 
elevation she insisted on, in her sister s position, 
my mothers tone with regard to her had 
been, ever since I could remember, one of 
pity ; and that, much as the fear of impending 
calamity had darkened her domestic horizon 
and clouded her existence, she had always 
regarded her own lot as the happier of the two. 

And even now, taking it all in all, I think 
she was right 

She had not erred in supposing her sister 
would come to her when she knew of the 
trouble. We were still in our old places, 
with the things we children had grown up 
amongst — ^which by and by we were to lose 
sight of for the rest of our lives — still around 
us when she came. 

I shall never forget her, as I saw her then^ 
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for the first time, since I had been old enough 
to remember, holding my mother in her arms, 
in the short November twilight, and soothing 
her with soft words as one would a child. 

My Aunt Marcelline was, at this time, not 
more than seven-and-thirty, but her face, 
which was much darker complexioned than 
my mother's, and was marked by the hard 
lines of suffering and sorrow, was older than 
her years. It . was a good face, — though, in 
repose, a stern one; and though it had, pro- 
bably, never been really pretty, yet possessed 
many of the elements of beauty. Her fine 
eyes, regular teeth, and beautirul hair, went 
far to counterbalance the defects of a coarse 
skin, and a nose of no decided order; whilst, 
both in figure and carriage, she might have 
carried away the palm from many of the fine 
ladies, of whom, at one time of her life, she 
had seen so much. 
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She soothed and caressed my mother, — ^who 
seemed, at the mere sight of her, to cast from 
her, as a burden no longer tolerable, the partial 
self-control she had called to command during 
the past week — for some minutes before she 
succeeded in quelling the passion of tears to 
which the sight of her familiar features had 
gii'en rise. 

" There ! there !" she said at last, a little 
impatiently ; " crying, petite^ will not mend 
matters. And you must not forget, mamiel* 
she added briskly, " I am a stranger to the 
children. They all stare at me, as though I 
had stepped out of a fairy story. Ma foi ! 
They would shrink, too, could they see my 
enchanted castle!" 

So, you see, from the very first, it was no 
pleasant impression which was given me of my 
future home ; for the first arrangement that my 
aunt made, was for me to return with her. 
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I do not know whether I liked or feared 
the idea most. Child-like, the novelty of the 
thing gave it a charm ; but, on the contrary, 
again, I had never been away from home, and 
was very fond of my mother. Added to this, 
the little I could gather either from her or 
my aunt, respecting the life I was to lead, was 
scarcely reassuring. 

" You must take pains, Josephine," the former 
was alwavs insisting, " to do all in your power 
to help your aunt, and to pay great attention 
to all she says. And, my dear little one, 
never forget your Bible and your prayers. 
You will have little to distract you, the good 
God be praised ! from your duty to Him." 

" No, indeed," said my Aunt Marcelline 
once, when this speech was made in her 
hearing; "she will have leisure enough to 
grow good in ;" and she laughed a little bitter 
laugh, nobody could echo. 

C 
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I had the vaguest possible idea of the post 
I was going to fill. All that was made clear 
to my mind was, that upon my acceptance of 
it, and my good behaviour in it, depended, in 
a great measure, the conclusion of those other 
arrangements by which, owing, I supposed to 
the kindness of her employers, my aunt was 
enabled to secure to my mother the proprietor- 
ship of the old house, and the consequent 
prospect of providing for her younger children. 

There is little that is worth the getting to 
be had in this world without a sacrifice of some 
sort. My poor mother, felt this, and said as 
much to me — if not to her sister — when she 
consented to let me go. She did not think 
that the sacrifice on one side was so much 
greater than that upon the other. If she had, 
I am quite sure that not for all of which it 
made her the gainer, would she have let me 
make it 
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But we were not permitted to know; and 
after all, had we not then, so to say, jumped 
at the chance given us, God knows what a hard 
life she might have led, and what might have 
become of the boys. One of them died, it is 
true, a year or two after ; he was more fit for 
the playmates he would find up there than for 
such as he left behind ; but the others are still 
living, and have made their way in the world. 
When I think of this, I am thankful I did 
in the dark what I might never have consented 
to do in the light 

My Aunt Marcelline was barely three days 
about all the business she had to do. The 
fourth, we were standing at the door at nine 
o'clock in the morning, waiting for the coach 
which was to take us on our journey. 

The parting between my mother and myself 
was hard upon both sides ; but the manner in 
which I was travelling, surrounded by s\.x^tv^^x^, 
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forbade my indulging my strong disposition to 
tears, and induced me to emulate the free and 
easy good humour with which my aunt drew 
her fellow-passengers into conversation. 

When I compare the Marcelline Duval of 
that day's journey — the brilliant talker, the 
genial companion, the life of the company — 
with the grave, self-contained woman under 
whose shadow the greater part of my life was 
destined to be spent, I think, with a certain 
wonder, which is not without a tinge of sad- 
ness, how much we all are what circumstances 
make us. It grieves, and yet consoles, me to 
think what a different person I myself might 
have become under other influences, and it 
gives me a more perfect understanding of my 
Aunt Marcelline, of her great love and the 
self-abnegation it taught her, than would have 
recompensed the constant study of her cha- 
racter through all the years that were to come. 
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I knew henceforth what she must have been 
in the old days my mother talked of, when 
all the village held none so roguish as Mar- 
celline, — ^when the lads all courted and the 
girls all envied her, — when old Pierre Pichou 
wanted to marry her; and young Pierre, his 
son, who wanted — unhappily for him — to do 
the same thing, was fool enough to fancy 
the old man's money likely to go for more 
than his own honest heart, and so ran away 
and was heard of no more. I could fancy 
what a bright bonny face the girl had had, 
for all her large mouth, big enough, as 
she said, to snap your head off, and her 
broad nose, — for all her brusque ways and 
dare-devil speeches. I could fancy, too, how 
the sudden clouding over and ending of 
that village life, the migration to a strange 
country, and the changed manner of life, might 
have sobered, without destroying, that natural 
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buoyancy of temperament ; and refined, without 
impoverishing, that ready wit 

But the Marcelline of that day and those 
surroundings I was never to know again in all 
the years to come ; and I, myself, was I ever 
afterwards the same girl who bade adieu that 
November morning to the old home and the 
old life, and did not know it was for ever ? I 
trow not ! 

Our journey occupied two days. On the 
second we had a post-chaise to ourselves, — a 
privilege which conduced to anything rather 
than my comfort, as, once shut in tite-d-tite 
with me, my aunt's conversational powers 
seemed to desert her altogether ; and we 
travelled for hours in an almost unbroken 
silence. When she did speak, it was to repri- 
mand me sharply for my wobegone aspect. 

" I am so sorry," I sobbed out, in my dis- 
tress ; " I don't mean to be ungrateful ; but " 
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(with a great effort !) " it seems so odd not to 
know where we are going to, or whom we are 
going to, or anything about it.** 

" If that is all," replied my aunt briefly, " we 
are going to the most out-of-the-way place in 
the country. I should think you might have 
found that out for yourself by this time ; and 
as to whom we are going to, we are going to 
the family I have lived in all my life since I 
kft France, which I thought you knew too." 

My curiosity overcame my timidity, in spite 
of the rebuff. " I know that," I said meekly ; 
" but I don't know what / am to do there, — 
whom / am to wait upon ? " 

" You will wait on Mademoiselle. She will 
tell you what you are to do. Whatever she 
wishes, you must do. When you fall short of 
pleasing her, there will be an end of it all. 
You will go back to your mother ; the house 
will be given up ; the boys will have to shift 
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for themselves ; the work of the last week will 
be undone. It all depends upon you. I have 
done what I could with a good-will ; but I can 
do no more even for fur. It is in your hands 
now ; and if you think, when the time comes, 
that you are paying too dear for your mother's 
daily bread and the boys' schooling — to say 
nothing of yourself, — why, you can give it up. 
I could not keep you against your will ; and I 
would not, if I could. You will be free to stay 
or to go, — no one will thwart you.*' 

Free ? Good heavens ! Was there ever a 
greater mockery ? Free to give my own flesh 
and blood up to starvation ! I shrank back 
into imy seat, and said not a word. I felt, at 
that moment, that I was being girt in, as I sat, 
by the bonds and bars of a life-long captivity, — 
that I was being weighted with chains, the 
breaking of one link of which would be my 
mother's death-blow. 
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The short November day had closed in at 
least an hour and a half before we arrived 
at the end of our journey. The poor 
wretched post-horses came to a standstill. 
I could hear a voice that was strange to 
me condoling with the driver on the cold 
and the fog; and then one of the few lights 
which illumined our darkness came up to the 
carriage window, and somebody opened the 
door from the outside. Somebody proved, 
upon inspection, to be a lean, elderly man, 
with a wizened, elderly face, which, unbeautiful 
enough in itself, lighted up at the sight of us 
with the cheeriest, drollest smile humanity 

ever wore. 

" Come back in the nick of time to save us 

all from putting an end to ourselves, eh, 

Madame Marcelline ? " And as he took her 

hand in his, I could see that the pressure was 

such as made her wince, even whilst she re- 
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sponded to his greeting as heartily as it was 
made. 

" I have brought my niece, Jenas, the one I 
spoke of/' she said, as he helped us to alight 
"And tell me — my dear child ? How is she ? ** 

" Right as a trivet She'll be somewhere 
about, ril answer for't I am right glad you 
have brought hcrl' he added in a lower tone. 
And then he asked her something, evidently 
with regard to myself, which I could not catch. 

She had taken me by the hand, and was 
leading me up the flight of stone steps, on 
which the lantern carried by the old man cast 
a flickering light, as the words were uttered. 
In another second another light appeared at 
the entrance, and an apparition, as unlike the 
first as Beauty to the Beast, the tall slight 
figure of a girl about eighteen, stood there 
awaiting us. My aunt let go of my hand with 
an abruptness which made me stagger, and 
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sprang up the steps with the agility of a girl 
into the arms which were opened to receive 
her. 

" Oh ! Marcelline, I thought you were never 
returning !" was the cry of the one. 

"M'amie! M'amie! To think that I see 
you again ! " was that of the other. 

They did not say much to one another at 
the moment, thanks, perhaps, to the presence 
of a stranger; but the change in my aunt's 
face, whenever her eyes fell upon the girl, was 
such as to convince any one that, whatever 
their value might be, all the love and devotion 
of which she was capable were at the disposal 
of her, of whom I had already heard mention 
as " Mademoiselle." 

And it was no wonder. I do not say it 
because, before I had done with her, I was to 
become just as much a slave to her as ever 
was my aunt ; to glory as much as she in her 
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sweet looks and sweet ways ; to give up my 
own life, when it was, as I may say, returned 
upon my hands, to do as I liked with, to lighten, 
if ever so little, the burden that was laid upon 
hers ! No one who had seen her as I saw her 
first would have felt any wonder ever after at 
the hold she had on every one about her at 
that time of her life, with one exception, I 
shall come to that exception by-and-by. 

She was very, very pretty — so pretty, it made 
you forget to notice, at the first sight of her, 
that she was dressed more like a nun, or some- 
body of that sort, than an ordinary young 
lady. As time went on I got used to that, as 
to everything else that seemed strange to me 
at first; got, indeed, to wear much the same 
quaint, old-fashioned things myself, and well- 
nigh to forget that I had ever thought them 
odd or out of the way upon her. 

Not one word passed between us that night, 
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and but few, in my hearing, between her and 
MarcelHne, who was no sooner in the house 
than she seemed to take the lead in it, leaving 
us all, Mademoiselle included, to do as we liked 
about following her. Our reception, in every 
other respect than that of the embraces lavished 
on my aunt by her nurseling, was chilling 
enough. The house — so much of it as I then 
saw, a large, old-fashioned, rambling house- 
was, only half warmed, and less than half 
lighted ; and even in the little sitting-room 
devoted to my aunt, in her capacity of house- 
keeper, there was an absence of preparation for 
our arrival, which was anything but comforting. 
The meal which was at last provided for us 
was cold and cheerless, and for the most part 
solitary, as Marcelline left me to pay her devoirs 
elsewhere ; the bedroom which was assigned 
to me was dark and gloomy, and had huge 
closets, in which the doors rattled and shook. 
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all night long ; the bed itself was a four-poster, 
with dingy curtains closing it in on all sides- 
just such curtains as some one of those ghastly 
visitants I was so fond of in romances, and so 
mortally afraid of in reality, would have loved 
to draw aside with his cold, clayey fingers. 
No wonder I was trembling, even more from 
terror than from cold, as I crept, with eyes that 
were afraid of seeing, and ears pretematurally 
sharpened to the suspicion of a sound, bet^yeen 
the cold sheets^-down, down, down — until I 
lay at last more than half smothered by 
blankets and counterpane, and so sobbed myself 
to sleep. 

The place to which I had been brought, as 
to a prison, was a large old country-house, 
isolated by a distance of more than three miles 
from the nearest village, and not less than 
double that distance from a town. In itself, it 
was more quaint than beautiful, having in the 
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first instance, it was evident, been less than 
half its present size, and having, consequently, 
suffered a good deal from time to time, in point 
of architecture, for what it gained in dimensions. 
But if Art had done little for the place, Nature 
had done much; and, as Mademoiselle would 
say, and point to the thick coat of ivy which 
covered so impartially the beauty and the 
ugliness — the old and the new — ^Time had 
helped her. There was not much land rented 
with the house — two or three fields and an 
orchard, that was all ; but the high walls, 
which shut in the garden from the road, might 
have been built for the inclosure of a convent ; 
and for all we saw of the world without, or it 
of us, we might have been the nuns. It was a 
lovely garden, and wonderfully tended. I do 
not know which took most pride in it, master 
or man. For there was a master. 
Though in the programme which had been 
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given me there figured but one name, the name 
of Mademoiselle, the Dene possessed both a 
master and a mistress. I saw the former first 

The parcels of books and papers which came 
down periodically from London, and of which, 
as time went on, I shared the benefit with his 
daughter and himself, were addressed to Mr. 
Lyster; but in the house — thanks, no doubt, 
to the example set by my aunt — he was never 
spoken or alluded to, save as "Monsieur." 
Picture to yourself a tall, spare man of perhaps 
fifty years old, a little grey, a little bent, having, 
in spite of that slight stoop, the carriage of a 
proud gentleman, but bearing about in his face 
the traces of a great sorrow, a great humiliation. 
I was little more than a child when I first saw 
him ; and for all that he was so grave and 
gentle, never speaking a harsh word or looking 
a harsh thought, — he was too reserved and self- 
contained, and in every way too much above 
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me, for me not to stand in awe of him; but, 
strange as it may sound, the strongest feeling 
I had for him, from the first, was pity. It was 
his very silence and reserve, I think, which, 
more than anything else, touched, whilst it 
tormented me. It always seemed to me that 
the loneliness of his life was so much greater 
than that of ours. He was, it is true, a great 
reader, and passionately fond of flowers ; so 
that, between his study and his garden, he 
managed to spend his time not unprofitably ; 
but he had not the bearing or manner of a 
man who would have made free choice of the 
life of a bookworm. His frame was too 
vigorous, his health too robust ; his interest in 
that life of the world of which, now, he could 
only study the printed record, too keen — for a 
voluntary recluse. He had been Mademoiselle's 
only teacher. All that she knew — ^and she had 
read a great deal, and knew more of the old 
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Greeks and Romans, their habits and customs, 
than she did of the people of her own time 
and country — he had taught her; and even 
after I came to them, she spent a certain time 
with him every day reading and taking notes 
of what she read. 

You might have expected a young creature, 
brought up as she had been, to be very quiet 
and subdued in her ways and manners: she 
was not, indeed, a romp or a hoyden ; she was 
too graceful to be either one or the other ; but 
she was brighter, and gayer, and sunnier than 
you would have thought it possible for one so 
circumstanced to be. True, she had no friends, 
no acquaintances, no companions, out of the 
pale of her home; but she was so prized in 
it, made so much of by her father, by Marcel- 
line, by the old man, Jervis, that she needed 
a fuller knowledge of all she was debarred 
from, to make her really discontented with 
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what she possessed. Would to Heaven that 
knowledge had never come ! Yet she had one 
trouble — a trouble, too, which might have been 
a great one, had it not been, as it were, bom 
with her, and appeared from the first so irre- 
mediable — her mother's want of affection for 
her only child, 

I had been at the Dene several weeks, and was 
quite at home there, when I first saw Madame. 

She had been, as I knew from hearsay long 
before, a great beauty; but she must have 
altered at eight-and-thirty more terribly than 
most women at seventy, had she ever deserved 
the reputation. There was a rigidity in her 
cold, set face; a deadness in her ty^s — a 
terrible Something in her whole appearance; 
in her swift, gliding movements, which had a 
life in them, which yet was not the life of an 
ordinary human creature, — something which 
made me shudder and shrink avfay v<\\3cl ^. 
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strange sense of danger, as she passed by me. 
She took no notice of me, by word or look, 
then or ever after. Through all the years we 
lived under the same roof, not a syllable passed 
between us ; through all these years I only 
heard the sound of her voice once. She did 
not live, I was going to say, with us — I should 
rather say, with Monsieur and Mademoiselle. 
The two latter took their meals at stated 
hours in the oak parlour, — a pretty, cheerful 
room, with a southern aspect, where we sat 
and read and worked, more blithely than in 
the long, dim drawing-room at the other end ; 
she, Madame, had hers by herself, by fits and 
starts as it took her fancy, and not infre- 
quently tasted nothing but a crust of bread 
from morning to night I fancied at first (for 
I dared not question my aunt, and was shy 
of asking Mademoiselle) that she must be a 
Catholic^ and piously observant of fast days; 
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but her abstinence, I found afterwards, was 
r^^ated by no apparent rule, and she re- 
tained in name, at all events, her Protestant 
profession. Between her husband and herself, 
there was little communication ; at times she 
would make a practice of taking a solitary 
walk, invariably early in the morning, before 
we were any of us about, in the garden and 
shrubbery; at other times, she would shut 
herself up altogether for weeks at a time, and 
be seen by nobody, excepting my aunt, who 
alone had the entree of her apartments. Of 
Mademoiselle, she saw next to nothing ; when 
they met, which they never did, save by acci- 
dent, there was a greeting, full of timidity on 
the one side, of a coldness that bordered on 
repugnance on the other. From one of these 
rencontres, Mademoiselle would return to me, 
chilled and saddened, sometimes with a wonder 
that found itself words at her mother's aversion ; 
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but, far more frequently, to sit and ponder in 
silence. How her mistress occupied her time, 
Marcelline never said ; the two women servants 
i^he had under her never entered the rooms in 
which that strange life was led; but amongst 
the books that came from London, there were 
always, I observed, two or three of a devotional 
character, which were put aside at first, and 
which eventually disappeared. God forgive me 
that, in my blindness, in those days when I 
knew nothing of the story, to which that life 
was a sequel, I dared to condemn her to my 
own. heart, in the words of His inspiration: 
*' He that loveth not his . brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ? " 

I had no reason to be disappointed with the 
place that was assigned to me, in the home 
my aunt had found me. Had I been a lady 
a hundred times over, I could not have been 
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placed by Mademoiselle on a more equal 
footing with herself, or treated more kindly. 
Her own habits were so simple and inde- 
pendent; she was so well used to do things 
for herself, that in all I did, I worked with 
her, and her share of the work was often the 
heavier. Our days passed quickly enough ; we 
were both so young and so unused to society 
that we were happy enough as we were ; and 
the reading, for which she had a passion, 
became, if possible, a source of still greater 
delight to me, to whom it had been hitherto so 
much more of a luxury. 

I have said we might have been nuns for 
all we saw of the world without ; but nuns 
would not, I suppose, have taken the long 
country walks on week-days, and gone to 
church on Sunday, as we did. We might have 
gone far to find another neighbourhood in 
which it would have been so easy to lead so 
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secluded a life. If the country about us had 
been preserved, for instance, there would, at all 
events, have been a stray sportsman now and 
then to afford us food for speculation ; but 
nothing — not even the fishing, which was good 
in its small way — seemed to attract strangers 
to the vicinity of the Dene. We saw, Sunday 
after Sunday, the same faces in the little 
church, three miles off, frequented only by 
the villagers and two or three small farmers' 
families, and having in its pulpit a poor, 
pinched little man, who looked as if he had 
nobody belonging to him ; though whether he 
had or not we never knew. 

I did not from the first see much of my aunt. 
To her we owed it that we lived in as much 
comfort as though we had had ready to our 
hands all the conveniences of a town : she 
managed everything, without as well as within, 
only excepting the flowers, and was not only 
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housekeeper but factotum. Jervis, who had 
been in the family almost as many years as 
herself, deferred to her in everything, and had, 
I am sure, a profound conviction that the world 
did not hold a second Marcelline. And when 
I think in how many capacities her powers 
were taxed, that under her direction was pre- 
pared everything we ate, and that her fingers 
fashioned everything we wore, — ^that she did 
all the marketing and all the shopping, and 
that upon her devolved the sole care of 
Madame, I am disposed to think she was 
indeed one in a thousand. She would, I think, 
have taken me with her now and then in her 
periodical visits to Chelford, but that it seemed 
cruel to give me a privilege Mademoiselle could 
not enjoy. And Monsieur, who went out him- 
self even less than we did, was understood to 
be quite inflexible on this point 

It was not until we had to do without my 
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aunt we found out how necessary she was to 
the welfare and comfort of the house. We 
proved this, for the first time, about six months 
after my arrival at the Dene. She came into 
the room one morning before I was dressed, 
and told me that Madame and herself were 
going away the next day, and would be absent 
about a week, and that, in the mean time, she 
wished to explain to me a variety of little 
things I was to see to in her absence. I had 
learned by this time the vanity of asking more 
of my aunt than she volunteered to tell me, 
and there was not a word between us as to the 
object of her journey or even its destination. 
But I learned from Mademoiselle that it came 
round as regularly as the seasons, and that 
never since her mother had lived with them 
had a year passed without it. In this way I 
came by the knowledge that there had been a 
time when Madame did not make one of the 
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little household. Monsieur and Mademoiselle 
had lived together then in France, with Mar- 
celline, then, as now, to take care of them ; but 
the life then, as far as the girl could remember 
(she was only eight years old when it ended), 
was much the same as that she had led since. 
She had no recollection of her mother before 
that time, and scarcely seemed to have known 
she had one ; but she was so warm-hearted and 
affectionate, that, in spite of the absence of any 
childish association, Madame need only, I could 
see, after all these years of coldness and neglect, 
have held out her hands to her daughter to 
win her love. 

I have observed how little Mademoiselle 
seemed to think of the difference between her 
mode of life and that of the rest of the world. 
It was very different with me. If we had not 
lived so luxuriously, and had Marcelline been 
less lavish in her domestic arrangements, I 
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should have fancied that, like the father in a 
French novel, to which we had both been very 
partial, in which a young lady, situated much 
as Mademoiselle was, was transformed all at 
once into a dame d'honneur, and married a 
duke. Monsieur was condemned by poverty to 
the life he was leading. But, failing this, I was 
utterly at a loss. Can it be wondered at that 
I learned to be, so to say, all eyes and ears, 
always on the qui vive^ lest anything should 
escape me } 

I hailed the prospect of Marcelline's de- 
parture, therefore, with a certain satisfaction. 
This at last, perhaps, would give me the entree 
of Madame's apartments, and, at all events, 
would leave me at liberty to make myself 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the house, 
as it was impossible I could do under the 
surveillance of my aunt Whether she had 
any idea on her part, from her observation of 
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me, that I suspected a mystery in the house, 
and was anxious to disabuse me of any impres- 
sion of the kind, or whether it was really, as 
well as ostensibly, in order that I might assist 
her in selecting from her household stores such 
things as we were likely to require during her 
absence, I cannot tell ; but on that particular 
day I was introduced, for the first time, to the 
north wing of the house. The rooms occupied 
by Madame were on the ground-floor, at the far 
end from the parlour, which was our favourite 
sitting-room ; and directly above the latter and 
Monsieur's study, which communicated with it, 
were my own bedroom and that of Mademoi- 
selle. Thanks to this arrangement, which 
rendered us independent of that end of the 
house, I had never seen the interior of any of 
the corresponding chambers on the other side. 
Of these there were, I found, three, the second 
of which was the apartment used by my aunt 
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as a store-room. Those to the right and left 
of It (communicating, after the fashion of so 
many old houses of the same description, with 
it) had apparently been set aside for the recep- 
tion of lumber ; but the third room, of which I 
had opened the door and taken a survey before 
Marcelline had finished inquiring into the 
state of her preserves, did not seem to be so 
exclusively a receptacle for rubbish as the first. 
Both rooms were tolerably full of boxes ; but, 
whilst those in the one were of all sorts and 
sizes, and consisted, for the most part, of ordi- 
nary travelling trunks, stowed away, after a 
careless fashion, one upon another ; the contents 
of the other were limited to six or seven large 
packing-cases, so arranged that any one of them 
could be got at and opened without a moment's 
trouble. The room could boast, moreover, of 
a square of carpet before the fireplace, a couple 
of chairs, and a table. It was a writing-table 
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with drawers, and the ink in a bottle which 
stood upon it was fresh Evidently from time 
to time the room was used ; but why ? With 
more sitting-rooms at their disposal than they 
required, apartments in which there was every 
luxury, what could attract either Monsieur or 
Madame to an out-of-the-way corner of the 
house where there was not even ordinary 
.comfort? With a girl's curiosity, I tried the 
lid of one of the packing-cases. It had been 
made to nail down ; but although it had not 
been considered deserving of a lock, it had 
been thought worth while to set it upon hinges 
— and it opened at a touch. It was, appa- 
rently, full of books — ^books, too, got up in an 
expensive manner, and in excellent preserva- 
tion. The contents of two of the other boxes 
were of the same description. Before I could 
examine into the rest, Marcelline missed me 
from the store-room, and called me back. 
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*' We have nothing to do in there," she said 
shortly, and with evident annoyance; "the 
key must have been left in the door without 
my knowing that it was there." 

" Shall I lock it ? " I asked her, with my 
hand on the door ; but she was busy with her 
preserves again, and did not appear to hear 
me. When she was ready to go, however, she 
locked it herself in passing, and dropped the 
key into her pocket ; and I felt sure, from the 
expression of her face as she did so, she had 
somehow mistrusted me. The only information 
I obtained during this first visit to the north 
wing, was relative to the number of teaspoonfuls 
requisite for Monsieur's chocolate. The next 
day mistress and maid went 

They were away from us longer than my aunt 
had expected; very nearly a fortnight; but I 
was no wiser when they returned than I had 
been when they went, excepting, perhaps, in the 
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matter of puddings and pies, which had afforded 
Mademoiselle and myself quite a little diver- 
sion. But Monsieur had been fidgety and 
uneasy; Jervis, touchy and irritable, at war 
with the women, in their turn at war with each 
other ; and the whole machinery so far out of 
order» without my aunt at the head of it, that 
I was rather glad than sorry to see her back. 

This little incident happened in May of the first 
year I lived at the Dene. From that May until 
the next, nothing happened that I remember. 
We all went on in the same way, Monsieur and 
Madame leading the same separate and solitary 
lives ; Mademoiselle and myself grown, perhaps, 
a little more thoughtful and perplexed, and a 
little more given to our romance-reading. We 
found wonderful delight, even consolation, in 
these fictitious histories. No matter how re- 
tired a life the heroine of the story might lead^ 
the hero was sure to come, and the. manifold 

£ 
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dangers and vicissitudes, he as surely brought 
in his train, who shall enumerate? The 
novelists of that day had, too, a good old 
fashion of bringing tfieir characters through the 
most astonishing perils by land and sea, always 
to the same haven of wedded bliss. Were any 
one of them brought to an untimely end in the 
first volume, the chances were a hundred to one 
in favour of his being restored to life in the 
third. Anything short. of marrying the prin- 
cipal parties comfortably off, and letting them 
live happily ever after, we held to be an abuse 
of the privilege of authorship. But, all the 
same, although we never allowed ourselves to 
entertain a doubt when we began to read, that 
the story would end in the approved fashion, we 
had to work ourselves up to the greatest pitch 
of excitement over the troubles and disasters 
^hich intervened. For us, for the time being, 
the people we read of really lived, and moved, 
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and had their being. There were some of them 
we never forget ; of whom we talked as if we 
had known them, and whose sayings and 
doings we would quote as authorities for our 
own under similar circumstances. 

There was one fault Mademoiselle was apt to 
find with most of their works of fiction. The men 
were always heroic, braving wonderful dangers, 
and making prodigious sacrifices for the ladies 
of their love ; but as for the women ! 

"I declare," she exclaimed once, throwing 
her book down in a pet, and tossing her hair 
back in a way she had when anything annoyed 
her, "it seems to me the idea men have of 
women is that, so long as they are pretty to 
look at and pleasant to talk to, that is all that 
is required. Even when they describe them 
as being in love, they make it out a selfish, 
miserable pretence at the real thing! Self, 
number one, and the rest nowhere I In every 

E 2 
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one of the dear old stories it is the same. It 
is the knight who breaks a lance and risks his 
life with any who comes to challenge him, for 
the sake of the lady who sits at her ease to 
watch him, and thinks that a smile and a word 
are all that is asked of her ! I hate such a one- 
sided view of people and things !" 

**But these were the days of chivalry/* I 
would argue ; '' and after all. Mademoiselle, 
women have never been made so mudi of as 
they were then.** 

*' I don't know," she would retort. " Young 
women, perhaps, and beautiful queenly women ; 
we never hear anything of the poor old maids 
or the middle-aged wives or mothers. There 
is nothing said about them ; I suppose when 
the heroes grow old, and the heroines had 
settled down into married life, the wives had 
to nurse their husbands and put up with their 
tempers, just as they have now. The fault I 
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find is^ that we women — we girls — are not 
thought capable of denying ourselves — of 
puttmg ourselves out of the question; giving 
ourselves up for the sake of any one we love. 
And / holdji" she added, boldly, " that to make 
out we cannot do that, is as much as to say 
that we cannot love; that we do not know 
what Love is." 

She was very earnest upon this point, going 
back to it as it were continually from different 
points. 

" You cannot think, Jos6," she would say to 
me, ** what a selfish sort of life mine seems to 
me, now I am growing older. I can't help 
wondering whether there is not something 
waiting for me to do, if I only knew where 
it was to be found. You are better off, for you 
have your duty to do, and do it ; but I cannot 
find out that I have any, unless you can call it 
doing your duty to lead the easiest, laziest life 
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under the sun, with every one to help you, and 
nobody to thwart you !'^ 
*'Ah! Mademoiselle," I used to say ; "think 

what a dull house it would be without you 1" 

**A11 very well, Jos^; but one was not sent 
into the world to keep a house alive, as Jervis 
has it — I don't call that a vocation/' 

"What do you think your vocation is. 
Mademoiselle ?'- I asked her one day, laughing. 

She would not answer me that; only she 
turned away with a flush on her sweet face, 
which my words had brought there. 

These grave fits, however, came only at in- 
tervals. The rest of the time I found her 
laughing and singing about the house just as 

usual, chattering to Jervis in the garden, till the 
old man's quaint face was as bright as her own ; 
popping in on Monsieur in his study on a dozen 
different pretences, — in anything and everything 
she did, brightening and blessing us all. 
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We were greater friends than ever, she and I. 
There was nothing I would not have done for 
her ; nothing, as I liked to think, she would not 
have done for me. Taking it on the whole, we 
were very happy, resting on our oars in the 
sunshine, waiting for the tide which was to 
carry us out into the ocean of life. For we 
never doubted but that the tide would come ; 
we never pictured our ships going down, as 
others had done ere this, in a dead calm ! 

I had never again accompanied my aunt to 
her store-room ; but one thing I had done, — I 
had satisfied myself that the occasional occu- 
pant of the second lumber-room was Monsieur. 
I had seen him coming thence more than 
once, on each occasion with a roll of manu- 
scripts in his hand, but never with any of the 
books I had seen and admired. 

Just as she had done the year before, my 
aunt gave me a day's notice of her departure. 
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And just in the same way Mademoiselle and 
I prepared, as soon as they had gone, to keep 
house. 

The very day after she went, the first link 
was forged of that chain of circumstances 
which, happening at this time, made it the 
most exciting period of my life. 

I had been to my own room to get some 
worsted I was in need of for my work, and 
was coming down the passage which led to the 
staircase, when I saw Monsieur making for the 
same point from the north wing. He did not 
appear to see me, and I waited to allow him to 
pass down before me, which he did without any 
recognition of my presence. As I took a step 
forward to follow him, I saw a flood of light 
pouring through the door of communication 
between the body of the house and the wing, 
which had been left slightly ajar ; and it oc- 
curred to me in a moment that it must proceed 
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from one or other of the rooms left accidentally 
open. It turned out to be the room. 

Had I done what I ought to have done, I 
should, I suppose, have locked the door, and 
restored the key to Monsieur forthwith; but 
what I did was to enter the room and lock 
myself in. For a whole year I had hankered 
after this forbidden fruit. Was it likely I 
should deny myself the taste of it now ? 

My first task was to satisfy myself as to the 
contents of the three boxes, I had not had time 
to look into, the day I accompanied my aunt. 
Two of the three were like the others, full, to 
all appearance, of books ; the third was packed 
no less closely with newspapers. I do not 
think I should have looked twice at the latter 
in my anxiety to get back to the books, had 
it not been that, at the top of them all, lay an 
odd number of the Illustrated London News, 
I was attracted at once by the pictures, and 
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from the pictures to the print The date of 
the paper was May i8, i8 — . It was older 
than I by two years. 

I do not care to linger any longer over the 
discovery I made all by myself that May 
evening. 

Every one of those papers — the leading 
Journals of the day — bore the date of the same 
month, May, i8 — , and furnished detailed 
accounts of the trial of the Honourable Mrs. 
Ferrars for the murder of her infant daughter. 

I read on and on, paper after paper, with 
a kind of horrible fascination ; read the pro- 
tracted evidence for and against the prisoner ; 
the verdict, and the remarks on it : — read it 
all, and only began to wonder, when I had 
mastered it, why and in what interest so 
many versions of the same terrible story had 
been preserved there. 

The explanation was not far to seek. 
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On the flyleaf of the first book I opened 
was the name which had once been uttered \ 
with a shudder through the length and breadth 
of England — ^the name of Catharine Ferrars. 

•» 3|% ^P 3|% 3|% 

I have no distinct idea of what immediately 
followed. I did not, to the best of my recol- 
lection, faint dead away ; but I must, I think, 
have come very near it, for I remember rousing 
myself at last, with a sudden intense horror 
of the room and all that it held, and rushing 
blindly out into the passage and on to the 
landing. I remember the light from the deep 
casemented window dancing before my eyes 
like the pieces in a kaleidescope, whilst I 
clutched vainly at something — anything — I 
could not see what, and then I lost conscious- 
ness. 

They found me in a dead faint, at the bottom 
of the first flight of stairs, and carried me to 
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my own room, where Monsieur and Made- 
moiselle were both watching me when I came 
to myself. I shall never forget the glow of 
pleasure and relief which came into her sweet 
face as our eyes met. I saw in that moment 
how fond she had grown of me, and in that 
moment, too, I remembered all — all the secret 
and the sorrow which lay betwixt me and 
her, and was shutting her youth, and her 
beauty, and her love out of the world. I 
closed my eyes again with a shudder. It was 
easier for me, who loved her, to lie there, 
blind to her face and deaf to her voice, than 
to see her and hear her, to echo her bright 
tones and reflect her bright smiles, knowing 
what / knew ! 

They had sent Jervis for a doctor before I 
came to, but long before he cam'e I had found 
out what was the matter. I had bruised my 
arms and head and sprained my ankle — this 
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last so badly that I could not move without 
pain. Altogether I had done^ it must be con- 
fessed, a pretty day's work. Ah ! if this had 
lieen all, and if it had ended here ! 

The days of my aunt's absence that spring 
•were wearisome days to me. My ankle kept 
me a prisoner to the sofa, to which I was 
carried down day after day; and in spite of 
the open windows and the perfume wafted in 
from the flower-beds without, I missed, as 
those only can miss it who are accustomed 
to a country life, the exercise I could not 
take. My reflections, moreover, were little 
likely to raise my spirits or mend matters in 
general. The more I thought of it, the more 
was I confirmed in the conviction which had 
first flashed upon my mind, when I found the 
name which these carefully-preserved records 
of a terrible crime, committed more than 
twenty years ago, had suddenly made familiar 
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to me, inscribed in the books which had 
awakened my curiosity a twelvemonth pre- 
viously. 

It was all so terribly plain, so hard to find 
a way out of; the appearance and manner of 
Madame were so much those of a woman, in 
connection with whom there was some pain- 
ful mystery; the solitude within a solitude of 
the life she led ; the melancholy of her 
husband, the reserve of Marcelline : all these 
things seemed so many more links in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence which iden- 
tified the mistress of the Dene with the 
tinhappy Mrs. Ferrars. 

Marcelline and her mistress were back 
again with us within the fortnight From the 
first day of their absence to the last, the 
domestic duties appointed to me had devolved 
on Mademoiselle. What with their perform- 
ance and the daily rambles, in which she had 
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playfully rejected her father's offer to take 
my place, I had seen unusually little of her 
since my accident For the first day or two 
she had indeed been almost continually with 
me; but the knowledge which weighed upon 
me, and in which I could not call upon her 
to share, made me for the first time, in my 
t intercourse with her, constrained and ill at 
ease. When, therefore, I found myself in the 
'same room with her, neither speaking nor 
being spoken to, by the hour together, it 
never occurred to me to suspect any reason 
for her silence, save that afforded by my own. 
At another time I might have fretted at a 
coldness between us, even of my own making ; 
but just then I had but one thought, and that 
was of what I was to say to Marcelline. 

I had not long to wait for an opportunity 
of speaking to her. Her concern at my acci- 
dent was greater than I had anticipated ; for, 
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without any reason I was aware of, she had 
shown from the first less interest in me and 
my welfare than might reasonably have been 
expected of her. But for the unusual kind- 
ness oi her manner — gentle to me this once, 
as it invariably was to Mademoiselle — I do 
not know how I should have found courage 
to tell her the truth. 

She heard me in silence, only, by the time 
I had finished, her brown face had whitened 
to the lips, and a hard look I had never seen 
on it before had settled on her mouth. 

"Well," she said, with a sharp questioning 
in her voice as I came to a pause, ** Is that 
all? Have you anything else to tell me? 
Have you been anywhere else, playing the 
spy, or has your foot prevented you? God 
knows," she added passionately, "how sorry 
I am I ever saw you ! How bitterly I regret 
having brought you here I If it were not for 
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your mother" — she stopped there, with a 
sudden softening in her eyes. Next to Made- 
moiselle, she loved my mother. 

I waited for her passion to wear itself out; 
waited in silence, expecting a further out- 
burst, but none came. She turned to me, 
after a minute's pause, with a slow, measured 
repetition of her question — '* Have you any- 
thing else to tell me ? " 

**I have told you everything," I replied. 
'*But you have not told me. Oh! Madame. 
Oh! Marcelline. Tell me it is not the truth. 
Tell me I have made a mistake — that it was 
not " 

She pressed her lips close together for a 
moment, and a sudden flash, as if of some 
bright recollection, crossed her face. I believe, 
for the moment, she was sorely tempted to 
take advantage of the loophole my words 
afforded her, and escape by a falsehood the 
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dilemma in which she found herself. But if 
there zvas sl temptation, she overcame it; for 
the light died out of her face, and she drew a 
deep breath as she answered — " I am not going 
to deny it — it is true. S/ie — " (she made a 
slight motion as she spoke in the direction of 
Madame's rooms) " is Mrs. Ferrars. It was 
the twin sister of la pauvrette — I had been ill, 
and they had sent me away for change of 
air. She would never have done it if I had 
been with her, it is certain." 

Something — I know not what — something 
more in her manner than her words— less in 
what she said than in her way of saying it — 
touched me to the heart. I made an in- 
voluntary movement to get up and go to her, 
and was reminded by a sharp twinge of my 
helplessness. 

The effort was not lost upon my aunt. 

"What is it you want?" she asked coldly. 
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** It is folly your trying to walk at present ;" 
and with that she got up and came to me. 
And somehow or other, feeling very wretched, 
and wicked, and miserable for having done as 
I had done, and seeing her face so white and 
scared, and utterly unlike itself, I threw my 
arms round her neck and sobbed out that I 
wanted and cared for nothing so long as she 
would grant me her forgiveness. She was so 
pleased, you cannot imagine it Not my 
mother herself could have been kinder or 
tenderer than she. She saw and understood 
then, that, tacitly disobedient though I had 
been, I had no intention of doing anything 
further to worry or annoy her. Her great 
fear had been that my horror of her mother 
should induce me to quit Mademoiselle ; that, 
having filled a void in her life of which she 
had scarcely been conscious until I came, I 
should go and leave it empty. When I 
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assured her how far this was from my thoughts, 
and how willing I was to help her to make her 
darling's life as happy and peaceful as I could, 
she told me, as it had never been told in a court 
of law, the story of Catharine Ferrars. 

It would be wearisome to enter into parti- 
culars, such as were given me. The facts, 
briefly, were these: — 

At the time when my Aunt Marcelline en- 
tered the service of Lord Lescombe as maid to 
his two daughters, the eldest, the Hon. Catha- 
rine Herries, was the belle of the season. The 
sensation she created was due no less to her 
beauty than her great fascination of manner 
and dignity of bearing, which were out of the 
common in a girl of her years. She had the 
face and figure of a duchess, and it was believed 
she might have become one— for it was by no 
means an empty admiration which was laid at 
her feet. Her own people looked for great 
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things from her beauty and popularity, and at 
home, as well as abroad, she was made an idol 
o£ This was at the beginning of her triumphs. 
By-and-bye, when she had looked coldly on 
more than one eligible suitor, and had shown 
a supreme indifference for both rank and 
wealth, in the absence of more personal attrac- 
tions, the tone adopted towards her in her 
family underwent a change. She was given 
plainly to understand that of her more was 
expected than a simple every-day marriage 
with the man she loved, — that it beciame her, 
being who she was and what she was, to " make 
an alliance " social and even political, — for her 
father was one of the leaders of a great party, 
and had ever lived more in public than in 
private. The ideas of all who surrounded her 
— of girls of her own age and position, with 
whom she was intimate — were so opposed to 
her own " primitive " notions (it was thus Lady 
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Lescombe termed them), the tenets of the 
society she was in were so dead against her, that 
but for the passionate love of one man nothing 
could have saved her; — saved her, I mean, from 
the sin of a loveless marriage. You will say, 
perhaps, she had better have made any than 
the one she did ! 

The grave, melancholy man, known to me all 
those years after as "Monsieur," was at that 
time one of the most dashing officers in the 
service. He had distinguished himself abroad, 
and was known to carry his handsome head as 
high under the enemy's fire, as here, in Belgra- 
vian drawing-rooms. He had the ease and 
grace of one who had seen life, and all the 
charm in conversation of a travelled man, upon 
whom nothing he had seen had been wasted, 
and who had the gift of description. He was 
as much the fashion as she was, and his homage 
carried with it a greater prestige than that of 
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the best parti of the season ; but he was not 
the husband Lord Lescombe desired for his 
daughter. 

She was bent, however, on her own wilful 
way, and she married him. My lord cared so 
little about the whole thing, that, although he 
forgave her (as far as words went) for going 
against his wishes, he never went to see the 

Colonel's place down in L shire, and showed 

little interest even in the settlements. The 
great beauty was not, however, marrying a 
poor man, or an ungenerous one ; and the style 
in which she went abroad on her wedding tour 
was as good as though she had fulfilled the 
expectations of her house. 

They were absent eight months, and only 
returned when they did on account of the 
longing she had for her first child to be born 
at home. It was the first point on which they 
had the shadow of a difference. Her confine- 
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ment was to take place in February, and the 
Colonel argued that to leave Italy for England 
in the month of December was to run a risk 
for which there was no sufficient occasion. 
But, as usual, Mrs. Ferrars won her way; and 
they arrived at Arleigh Court hefore Christmas. 
My Aunt Marcelline, who saw the place then 
for the first time, was struck by its beauty and 
pretensions, and ceased to wonder any longer 
at her mistress's wish to come home. 

In one thing, however, mistress and maid 
were alike disappointed. They had consoled 
each other, in the face of the Colonel's per- 
sistent reluctance to return home, with the 
idea that, when once he arrived there, it would 
be all right But the sight of the old place, 
and the welcome of his old friends, had 
little apparent effect in reconciling him to it. 
Always tender and considerate towards his 
wife, he was now, if possible, tenderer and 
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more considerate than ever; but he was not 
himself. He devoted himself to her in a 
degree which even she saw to be excessive, 
and which kept him alike from the covert- 
side and the meet It began at last to 
frighten her. Did he think he was going to 
lose her, that he kept so close a watch on 
her ? Was it a greater danger than she had 
yet imagined which threatened her life ? 

When it came to tremblings and wanderings 
like this, Marcelline plucked up courage to 
speak to the Colonel. She had little idea of 
the answer he would make her. 

He had married her mistress, with a cloud 
hanging over his life, of which he had never 
dared to tell her lest it should lose her to him. 
The people who knew him, and made much 
of him in London, knew indeed that he was 
well off and had *' a place " in L — shire ; but 
were not, with a very few exceptions, aware 
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that he had an elder brother, and that that 
brother was insane. His father's will, under 
which Archibald Ferrars came into the pro- 
perty, weighted him with the condition that 
this brother should have a home for life at 
the Court ; and at the Court he had lived, 
having his own rooms and attendants, — shut 
off as much as possible from the rest of the 
house ever since. The Colonel had been going 
to tell his wife ever since he married — but we 
all know how apt we are to put off an un- 
pleasant duty — and when the time came for 
her to communicate to him a secret of a 
brighter nature, he felt there was no course 
open to him but to keep his until their hopes 
were realized. Her determination to return 
to England when she did, had thrown fresh 
difficulties in the path he was bound to pursue, 
and though he had done what he could by 
sending his brother away for a couple of 
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months, he was living, as he confessed to my 
aunt, in a perpetual fear of any chance word 
revealing to Madame the deception of which 
he had been guilty. He was much to be 
blamed ; there is no denying that ; but then 
he had loved her so dearly, and others had 
raised so many obstacles in the way of his 
getting her, it had been past his strength to 
throw the crowning weight in the balance, 
against himself. 

He could not have done better than thus 
to confide in Marcelline. She was already 
much attached to him, and as devoted to his 
service as to her mistress's ; and hers was one 
of those dispositions, more masculine than 
feminine, which love the best those who depend 
on them the most. She sent her master, so to 
say, about his business, and took the care of 
Madame and the preservation of the secret 
upon herself. It was not Iter fault that John 
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Ferrars, at thirty miles' distance, eluded the 
vigilance of his keepers, and appeared one day 
before his brother's young wife, in a state of 
mind there was no mistaking. The fright she 
sustained, did not, strange to say, have the 
effect they feared. She fulfilled her time, but 
she awaited it with a horror in her heart which 
words would fail to convey. Do what they 
would, neither her husband nor Marcelline 
could divert her thoughts from the one dreadful 
channel in which they ran. She thought of the 
child she had so longed to welcome, more now 
than ever, — but she thought of it always as an 
idiot 

The day came, at last, when the husband, 
whose heart she was breaking, knelt by her 
bedside, and told her she was the mother of 
twin daughters. She heard him with a vague, 
faint smile, but she said nothing in reply; 
whether she was glad or sorry they could not 
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tell. She was a long time recovering ; but, save 
that she showed her affection for her children 
more by fits and starts than most young 
mothers, and kept them, as a rule, at a dis- 
tance, there was nothing remarkable in her 
bearing during the first two months. To 
Colonel Ferrars she had never been quite the 
same, since that terrible discovery ; but the 
change seemed to proceed rather from want of 
spirits than want of affection, and he had no 
more inclination than he had right to resent it. 

This was the state of affairs when Marcelline 
fell ill, and was ordered change of air. 

What happened during her absence you have 
already heard. The elder child fell a victim to 
the mother's insanity ; the younger escaped. 

Hence the trial which made at the time, 
owing in a great measure to the position of the 
parties concerned in it, so great a sensation, 
and which resulted in a sentence which, whilst 
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it acquitted the prisoner on the ground of in- 
sanity, condemned her to confinement during 
His Majesty's pleasure. 

The only reason she ever gave for her crime 
was that she had seen madness in their eyes, 
and felt it was better they should die than grow 
up to resemble their uncle. 

When the trial was over. Colonel Ferrars and 
the poor little child who was left to him worse 
than motherless went abroad, and with them 
my Aunt Marcelline. Ever since the murder 
of her child, the sight of her faithful friend and 
servant had excited Madame to frenzy, and 
they left her, by her own desire, to the care 
of strangers. They never thought she would 
recover; but recover she did, — and when her 
daughter was eight years old, the three, who 
had left England under the shadow of her ter- 
rible misfortune, came back to make a home 
for her. She declined to go abroad, and it was 
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impossible to return to Arleigh ; so they came 
to the Dene, and, thanks to the assumed name 
under which they lived there, and the retired 
life they led, were left at peace. 

What a changed woman they found Madame 
I did not need to be told. 

The tears stood in my aunt's eyes as she 
spoke of the first meeting, after those years of 
expiation, between husband and wife. 

By him nothing was remembered but the 
fault which had lain with him, and the love 
which had bound them both. Upon his head 
was the blood which had stained her hands, 
upon his conscience the crime she had com- 
mitted. Surely, in special pity for a nature 
He had made so noble, the good God had 
enabled him to come out of that fiery ordeal 
untouched by the malady that was laid upon 
his race ! 

In this spirit he met her, to find that with 
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the return of her reason she had learned to see 
him as he saw himself; to judge him as harshly, 
to condemn him as pitilessly. Her confidence 
in my aunt had returned with renewed strength ; 
but she had no forgiveness for her husband — no 
love for her child. Year after year she made a 
pilgrimage to the little grave at Arleigh — more 
as a penance than out of any softer feeling, — 
and year after year she came back cold and 
unrelenting as ever. 

This was Marcelline's story. 

When she finished, it seemed to me as if she 
had told the story of all our lives — mine and 
Mademoiselle's, as well as the rest, — as if there 
was nothing left for us to do but wait where 
we were and as we were till death should take 
us. There seemed to be no future in this life 
for her who knew herself as Marguerite Lyster, 
and was, in reality, no Lyster at all. And if none 
for her, none for me ; for it could not be that I 
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should leave her. I had thought more of her, 
when I promised MarcelHne to stay, than even 
of my mother and the boys ; I did it more for 
her sake than theirs. I could no longer lay 
claim to the same amount of self-denial I might 
have done at first ; I loved her too well to leave 
her. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

|0R more than ten days after the return 
of Madame and my aunt, I remained a 
prisoner to the house. The primroses and violets 
were scarcely over, when I met with my acci- 
dent ; now, when I returned to my old haunts, 
the anemones had seen their best days, and the 
orchids were dotting the young green of the 
woods and fields with every shade of crimson. 

There was plenty of woodland for miles around 
the Dene ; but in " our wood," as we called it, 
not more than a mile and a half from the house, 
it always seemed to us the trees were taller and 
of fuller leafage, and the pretty peeps more 
numerous than in any other. It was not a wil- 
derness of a wood, not the place to lose oneself 
in; but it was full of flowers and ferns, mosses 
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and lichens ; and, to put the finishing touch to 
its beauty, down at the foot of it, divided from 
it only by a narrow strip of sward, lay the river. 
Farther up it was more of a river than it was 
here, where it was neither very broad nor very 
deep ; but here were the best holes for trout, 
and here, many a time, had Mademoiselle and 
I sat in the summer mornings, before break- 
fast, and watched them leap. 

It was to the wood we went that first day. I 
could point out to you now, after twenty years, 
the spot where we chose to sit down, — I on the 
stump of an old tree — Mademoiselle, reckless of 
adders and everything else, at my feet We 
sat looking through tiny loopholes, left here 
and there in the thick lacework of the boughs, 
at the silver sheet of the river, shining in the 
June sunlight like a sea of glass. We had 
remained for some time, busy with our own 
thoughts, letting the birds, who >N^t^ ^vw^*^ 
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concert overhead, have it all to themselves 
when, all on a sudden, Mademoiselle spoke : — 

" Do you know, Jos6, there is capital fishing 
to be had here ? I have heard Jervis say so, 
haven't you ? " 

" Fishing, Mademoiselle ? " I repeated after 
her, with a little amusement. " We could tell 
Jervis that with a better grace than he can tell 
us. We have watched the river a hundred times 
to his once, I should say. There is grand fish- 
ing, only nobody comes to fish." 

Mademoiselle answered, without looking 
up: — 

" Do you think not, Jose ? I should think 
somebody must come sometimes." 

" If they did. Mademoiselle, I think we should 
see them," said I. I did not mean to be short 
with her ; but it seemed such a waste of time 
and thought to speculate on a chance which 
never had happened, and most likely never 
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would happen. We had gone on so long 
living like a couple of princesses in a fairy 
story, without any sign of a prince, that I had 
decided, in our case, there would be no prince, 
and, consequently, no story. 

She looked up at me with a shade of annoy- 
ance on her bright face. 

" How very tiresome you are to-day, Jos6," 
she said, pettishly ; " you don't seem to enter 
into anything. What has come over you ? Is 
your foot hurting you ? Have we walked too 
far ? Is anything the matter ? *' 

" There is nothing the matter with me. Made- 
moiselle, and I did not mean to be tiresome," I 
replied ; " but I never do think now of seeing 
anybody up the river or anywhere else. I 
believe I should run away if I did. I am sure 
I should be frightened ! " 

"I don't know," said my mistress, with a 
laugh. " That would depend." 
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"Perhaps so, Mademoiselle. If he were 
young and handsome, — for instance, like the 
prince in a fairy story, — and fell in love with 
us at once ; but that would be awkward, you 
see. He couldn't fall in love with us both; 
that would be very vexatious, either to you 
or me : I suppose it would be me. On the 
whole, Mademoiselle, I think he had better 
stay away." 

" But supposing he does not, Josd ? Suppose 
he were to come ?" 

"I suppose then. Mademoiselle, we should 
have to make the best of it. Besides, if he 
were to come, it would end there. He would 
not be a fairy prince — no such luck ; and it is 
only a fairy prince who does not wait for an 
introduction, and wants you to run away with 
Jiim all at once!" 

" But suppose it all^ Josephine ! Suppose 
he did come, and did fall in love — ^what then ?" 
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" I catit suppose it, Mademoiselle, all in a 
minute. I don't know what I should do. I 
should lose my breath, to begin with, and be 
ever so long getting it back again ! But why 
should you ask me? What makes you think 
of it?" 

I looked up as I spoke. I had been too 
busy grouping the flowers we had gathered 
to do so before, and I saw that her face was 
crimson. I knew^ then, there was something 
wrong. 

"What is it?" I exclaimed quickly. "Who 
is it you have seen? I should have thought 
you would tell me, if you told nobody else." 

" So I should," she replied at once, " if you 
had been like yourself." 

" I was not well. Mademoiselle^' 

"I don't know how it was," she returned; 
"but I do know you were odd and shy all 
the time they were away, and I could not 
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bring myself to tell you on that account, and 
no other. I have seen some one, Jos6, and I 
shall see him to-day, and so will you, — that 
is," she added, with a smile, "if you don't 
run away." 

I could find no words to express my sur- 
prise — I do not mean at the mere fact of her 
having seen any one — though that was won- 
derful enough, — but at far more than this, 
implied in her voice and manner. She had 
not merely seen this man ; she had spoken 
to him more than once, I was sure. 

"I will tell you all about it," she said, in 
her quick, gay way. " But I will put you 
out of your suspense first. He is quite young, 
and very handsome ; and I think — at least, he 
says — that he likes me better than anybody 
else, and we are great friends." 

" Since when. Mademoiselle .?" 

" Oh ! I don't know. The last ten days. 
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I saw him the second time I came out by 
myself, and then I met him every day for a 
week after that. He was always fishing some- 
where about here, and I didn't see why he 
should drive me away from the wood and the 
flowers. I could not tell he would come out 
of his way up here." 

" Then he did come up. Mademoiselle V* 
You should have seen her colour come at 
the question. 

" Of course he did," she replied. " How 
should I have come to know him if he hadn't } 
You don't suppose I went down to him } This 
is how it was. I had been sitting here the 
day before, reading and making notes, and, 
when I got home, I found I had dropped one 
of my papers. It was too late then to come 
back and look for it, so I wrote it out again 
as well as I could from memory, and never 
thought any more of it But when I came 
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here again a day or two after, he brought it 
me. That was how it began." 

The rest will be easily imagined. 

They began by talking of books, and they 
got on to talking of everything. She chattered 
to him, as she used to chatter to me when I 
first came, of her tastes and habits, her likes 
and dislikes, her quiet home life, her father, 
Marcelline, myself. I do not suppose she said 
much of Madame. 

The other subjects were pleasant enough to 
dwell upon ; but Madame made the one sorrow 
of her life — the one real cloud in what had 
otherwise been so sunny a sky ; and we must 
know something more of people than that 
they are good company, before we confide to 
them our troubles. He, for his part, had 
awakened in her a longing for the world in 
which he lived, — its pursuits and pleasures, 
its infinite variety and vicissitudes, its feverish 
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turmoil and excitement, which was eager in 
proportion to the impetuosity of her nature. 
He had shown her but one side of that strange 
and surpassing picture. It was as if he had 
painted her a landscape in the mid-day glow of 
the sun, and told her to admire its beauty, 
without pausing to think what it would be with 
that glow off it He did not remind her of the 
thorns which surround the roses. He was 
young, like her, and to him, no doubt, hers 
seemed a waste of life. But it was not wise, 
not kind, to tell her so. He did her an infinite 
mischief; for he took out of her life more than 
the world he spoke of could ever have given 
her — the contentment of a child. 

It did not appear to have gone much further 
with them than this. He had given her to 
understand, rather by his manner than his 
words, that he found her attractive ; and who 
can find words to describe that subtle and 
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exquisite pleasure which is born in the heart 
of a woman by the knowledge of her own 
power ? She was to blame, no doubt, for 
meeting him as she did, day after day ; it would 
be idle to say she did not know it was wrong. 
She would have prattled of this as of other 
things which befell her, had she not felt that to 
do so would be to put an end to her pleasure. 
I do not excuse her ; but I do not wonder that 
she did as she did, and ate with an appetite 
what she knew to be forbidden fruit. 

She looked so pretty, nestling there at my 
feet, her bright hair looking brighter than ever 
against the back-ground of my black dress, — 
her large eyes sparkling with the memory of 
past pleasure, the anticipation of pleasure to 
come, — the soft colour on her cheeks coming 
and going at every rustle of the brushwood, 
every faint sound that reached us from the 
distance. You will say, perhaps, it was for me 
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to tell her she was doing what she knew to be 
wrong. I thought so myself, as I sat there 
with her ; but I could not bring myself to put 
my thought into words. It was not fear of her 
displeasure that kept me silent — it was rather 
pity ; I could not find it in my heart to suggest 
that she should pluck out of her life this soli- 
tary pleasure, still less could I have consented 
to betray her confidence. 

We sat there waiting, until it was close upon 
the hour of Mademoiselle's late dinner. She 
got up then, vexed and disappointed, and too 
much of a child to hide that she was so. 

" I don't know what has kept him," she said. 
" He said he was coming ; and I told him you 
would be here. Perhaps " 

" Perhaps, Mademoiselle, it is I who have 
kept him away!" 

" I don't see why," she answered, with a 
laugh. " You would not have don^ \vvk\. "^sjc^ 
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harm — but there is no telling. I am sure I 
don't know ; but he ought to have kept his 
promise." And, so saying, she led the way home. 

We walked on, through the soft summer 
evening, under the shade of trees, between 
hedges that were white with blossom, in a 
silence which was only broken by the occa- 
sional lowing of cattle in the adjoining fields, 
or the clear note of the cuckoo, telling us that 
summer was indeed in the land, — until we 
turned the corner, which brought us, all at 
once, within sight of the Dene. 

At the same moment a cry of surprise es- 
caped us both. Not so much in advance of us 
but that we could have made her hear had we 
called out, all ready equipped for walking, and 
going at a brisk pace, was Marcelline. She 
went in at the top gate — a door in the garden 
wall which went by that name — before we had 
mastered our surprise. 
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" What can it mean, Josephine ? " exclaimed 
my mistress ; " there must be something the 
matter, surely. Can anything have happened 
to the gig ? " 

" The gig would not be out. Mademoiselle, 
unless there was something amiss. They went 
to Chelford yesterday. I don't know what 
could bring my aunt out, unless she had a 
fancy for a walk." 

" Marcelline never has fancies," replied Made- 
moiselle ; " and I never knew her go out for a 
walk, excepting to take me, in her life." 

She said this slowly and thoughtfully, like 
one who was arriving at a conclusion whilst 
she spoke, and the subject dropped. After all, 
when we came to question my aunt, she had 
no more remarkable answer to give us than the 
reason I had suggested to Mademoiselle, — that 
she had had " a fancy for a walk." 

We went again the next day — and the tvex5L 
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— and the next, — and so on for a fortnight; 
and he never came. It was pitiful to see Made- 
moiselle. For the first few days she did little, 
whilst we were out together, but wonder and 
lament. After that, as time went on, and he 
was still unfaithful to his promise, she ceased 
to mention him ; and but that our walks con- 
tinued to take the same direction, and were 
hastened morning after morning with the same 
feverish impatience, I should have begun to 
hope that she had ceased to expect his coming. 
It became more evident to me, every day, that 
he had made an impression upon her which 
would not easily be effaced, and which made, 
as it were, a gulf between her and me which it 
would take long to bridge over. 

It was not to me only she showed herself 
changed. To her father alone, she made an 
effort to be her old self; with Marcelline she 
had become, of late, wonderfully cold and con- 
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strained. I could see that the latter perceived 
the difference, by the manner in which she 
watched her nurseling, with a certain furtive 
anxiety and restlessness I had not seen in her 
before. Yet there appeared to be no resent- 
ment of what seemed to me so strange a 
caprice; I could have fancied, on the contrary, 
that there was, mingling with the old tenderness, 
a new and ineffable pity. Could it be possible 
that she too, by some means unknown to us, 
was in possession of the secret of her darling's 
melancholy ? This idea, when once it had 
occurred to me, was strengthened more and 
more, as the days went on, by the absence 
of any remark on the part of Marcelline. 
That she saw the change in Mademoiselle 
was perfectly apparent ; you would have sup- 
posed that, had she hesitated to question her, 
she would, at least, have endeavoured to find out 
from me whence it came. But she never did« 

H 
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At the end of the fortnight, when my mind 
was privately made up that Mademoiselle's little 
romance was over and done with, — ^when Made- 
moiselle herself had grown listless and silent, 
and would sit for hours lost in a reverie half 
retrospective, half speculative, — when, in fact, 
he was no longer expected with any sort of 
certainty, he came. 

They had parted — I know it for a fact— with 
the forms of an ordinary acquaintance; they 
met — there is no denying it — as lovers. 

Whether it was that her joy and delight, at 
the sight of him, were too openly expressed in 
her face and voice for him to restrain his own, 
or whether he was prepared from the first to 
greet her, as his love for her dictated, I cannot 
tell ; I can only answer for the fact. 

They made as pretty a picture, standing 
there in the woodland, the blue of a summer 
sky overhead, the green of summer verdure at 
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their feet — Nature, in her own prime, making a 
setting that was wholly pure, and peaceful, and 
beautiful, for them in theirs — as you could wish 
to see. His beauty — you must excuse the word, 
I cannot think of another — was of no commoner 
type than her own. Like her, he looked what 
both were — thoroughbred. 

As for me I stole away, unthought of and 
unobserved. They were too taken up with 
each other, in the bliss of their reunion, to think 
about me. 

They came to look for me at last They 
had had it all out; why he had broken his 
promise to begin with, and why now, at the 
eleventh hour, he had returned. We were, 
neither of us, as much surprised as we might 
have been at the reason of his non-appearance 
the first day. 

It was Marcelline who had prevented him. 
How she had heard of his meetings with. M.'^d^- 
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moiselle she had not informed him; but he 
found her waiting for him at the bottom of the 
wood that day, and she spoke to him with such 
good effect, that he returned forthwith to the 
farm-house, at which he was lodging, and set 
off, on his return home, the next morning. He 
was quite candid with Mademoiselle. He had 
not, he confessed, in his intercourse with her, 
paused to think what he was doing, or whither 
their interviews might lead. It had seemed 
such a natural and pleasant thing to stop and 
talk to her, day after day, on his way up the 
river; they had made friends so quickly and 
easily, and she was so inexperienced in the 
ways of the world — his thoughtlessness was 
scarcely to be wondered at 

Marcelline had taken it upon herself to open 
his eyes to the mischief he was innocently 
making, and to warn him off. One could tell 
with what tact she had done it, by the honest 
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admiration and respect with which he spoke of 
her. She had chosen, as she told him, rather 
to appeal to his good and gentlemanly feeling 
than to use her authority at home to keep 
Mademoiselle a prisoner. He was a little 
annoyed at first, as was only natural; then a 
little ashamed : from first to last, he was sorry — 
sorry for her sake, sorry for his own. He knew, 
when he came to think, that he was not 
prepared to marry Mademoiselle — ^that it had 
never crossed his thoughts to make her his 
wife. When at last, in a manner which was 
unmistakable, it was tacitly suggested to his 
mind that by her, at least, their continued 
intercourse might, sooner or later, be sup- 
posed to tend thitherwards, he began to 
think how little he knew of her family or 
anything about her, save only her beauty and 
sweetness. 
He knew, though she did not, that he was a 
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suitor, at whom few mothers would have looked 
askance for their daughters, and that he had 
only to go back to his own people and his old 
society, to find a wife, about whose parentage 
and antecedents there would be no need for* 
him to ask questions. 

Do you wonder how he could tell her all 
this without hurting or annoying her ? Do you 
not rather think that in dwelling, as he dwelt 
then, on the difficulties which lay between 
them — the mystery connected with her life, 
faintly shadowed forth in her own innocent 
talk, as well as in the words of Marcelline — and 
his candid appreciation of his own advantages 
of wealth and position — he added a hundredfold 
to the sweetness of the triumph that filled her 
heart, when he told her what absence had 
taught hifity that without her the beauty and 
the pleasure were wanting for him, henceforth,, 
in the life he had found, hitherto, so rich in 
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both, — that he had come, if she would, to take 
back with him as his wife ? 

This was what he had come to say, and he 
was to go to the Dene, and repeat it to 
Monsieur, the following morning. He had had 
his answer from Mademoiselle, and I needed 
no telling that in that there had been no 
disappointment. 

He walked home with us, right to the gate. 
He had no fear now of Marcelline or anybody 
else. He was Mademoiselle's own, acknow- 
ledged and accepted, and there was nobody in 
all the world who had so good a right to be her 
escort and companion as he. He was making 
what in the world he moved in would be called 
a sacrifice, and he knew it, and exulted in the 
knowledge. He had counted the cost, and he 
felt that the love she brought him was worth 
more to him than his own reputation for 
worldly wisdom. 
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There was something so boyish in his happi- 
ness — so exuberant; his gaiety was so infec- 
tious, there was no resisting it There was such 
a happy confidence in himself and in us ; such 
a frank, winning cordiality in his manner to 
myself, that he took my heart by stonn. There 
was no need of his telling you he had been a 
spoilt child all his life ; it seemed to him such 
a matter of course that an3^hing he wanted, no 
matter what, — Mademoiselle herself, it would 
appear, — was to be had for the asking; he 
might never have been said ** No " to in his life. 
For the time, under the influence of his pre- 
sence, I, too, forgot how many were the chances 
against him, and how hard he might find the 
path he thought so easy. The same things 
look so different to us at different times ; the 
trouble which had seemed to me when I lay, 
day by day, a prisoner to my couch, alone with 
my reflections, so terrible and insurmountable 
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there was no escaping its burden, dwindled 
down in the broad, bright sunshine, out of doors, 
in the presence of a young life and a young 
love, into I know not what dwarf-like dimen- 
sions. In my own mind, I had gone, perhaps, 
further than either Mademoiselle or her lover, 
by the time he bade us " Good-bye," for I had 
married them happily off, and seen somebody I 
myself could fancy, at their wedding ! 



II. 

Mademoiselle talked to me a great deal that 
evening. She said nothing, either to Monsieur 
or Marcelline, of the guest who was coming to 
the Dene on the morrow. She was shy of 
mentioning it to the former ; with my aunt she 
was, without being positively offended, a little 
nettled, and could not altogether forgive her 
the misery and suspense of the past fortnight 
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She told me much about Captain Lindsay 
(such it appeared was his name) which was new 
to me ; some of which, indeed, she had heard 
herself, for the first time, at this last meeting. 
She spoke, with a pretty solemnity, as one for 
whom, already, all who belonged to him had a 
personal interest, of his father's death when he 
was a mere boy, and the increased affection he 
had deemed it his duty, ever since, to display 
towards his mother ; of her pride in him, and 
her high and mighty disregard for everything 
and everybody else in the world ; a coldness 
which was to vanish, as surely as ice before the 
beams of the sun, at the sight of Mademoiselle. 
She spoke, too, of his home — the old hall 
where, every Christmas, they gave the tenantry 
a dance ! his own " sanctum," whither not even 
his mother came uninvited; but where slie 
would always be privileged to seek him ; even 
the little garden, far apart from those, which 
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made it a show-place, which had been for 
successive generations " Madam's own " — no-» 
thing he had told her was forgotten — then, or 
ever after. 

The next morning — he did not even wait, 
until the after part of the day — he came. 
Where we were sitting at the open window, in 
the south parlour, she, working and talking by 
fits and snatches — I, at my embroidery — ^we saw 
him come. He, too, saw us; but he did not 
attempt to come up and speak to us, but con- 
tented himself with taking his hat off to us, 
with the gayest and happiest smile in the world. 
I wonder what it was he built his faith on, that 
he was so wonderfully confident of his own 
success.? Not altogether, I am thinking, on 
these worldly goods, with which it would be in 
his power to endow her ; somewhat, surely, in 
the strength and honesty of the love he bore 
her, and the assurance of its full requital. 
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We never knew what reception he met with 
from Marcelline; but, long as it was since 
Monsieur had received a visitor, he did not 
deny himself to the stranger, who demanded an 
audience of him, that June morning. They 
were closeted together for nearly an hour — ^to 
Mademoiselle it appeared an age. Every 
minute she thought she should be sent for, 
and expected my aunt's face to appear at the 
open door. We were sitting thus, open to the 
house, as well as to the garden, so that we 
might hear and see as much as possible of all 
that was going on ; but the house was as quiet 
as ever. No one could have told that, for the 
first time, for so many years, the old story, that 
will never cease to be new, whilst men and 
women live upon the earth, was being told 
in it. 

Mademoiselle walked up and down — in and 
out — ^with a face as colourless as her white 
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dress, and with the one cry ever on her 
lips : — 

"What can they be saying, Josephine ? Why 
should they be so long? They must know I 
am waiting — and, though I have no doubt it is 
all right, I should like to know— Yes! I should 
like to know ! " 

Then, as time went on, and there was still no 
message, she began to suggest first one reason, 
then another, for this prolonged tite d tite 
between her father and her lover. Perhaps 
Monsieur had more questions to ask for her 
than she had thought of for herself; perhaps, 
too — what more natural ? — he was anxious to 
see something of his future son-in-law, whilst he 
had the chance, and before site came to engross 
his attention. Besides, it must be such a treat 
to Monsieur to have, at last, somebody to speak 
to, who could tell him how things were going 
on in the world he had left behind him. No 
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wonder they had so much to say, and to con- 
sider, that they forgot it must needs be a little 
anxious for her, waiting to hear that it was all 
right, and that Monsieur was happy in his 
daughter's good fortune 1 He must have been 
surprised if, indeed, Marcelline had not told 
him of her interview with Cuthbert ; and, per- 
haps, he would not care for her to leave him 
quite so soon as the latter seemed to expect 
her to ; but, after all, it would not affect him 
much. He would miss her that little hour in 
the morning — (how guilty she had felt during 
her lesson to-day !) — and just at meal times ; 
but his books, after all, were more his com- 
panions than she; and, besides, what was it 
after all, but what happened to every one 
else? Other parents had to part with their 
daughters, and how few had the chance of 
giving them into such hands as Cuthbert 
Lindsay's ? 
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At last, when she had exhausted her powers 
of conjecture, and we were still left in suspense, 
she sprang up from her seat, for the fiftieth 
time, and pushing my frame away from before 
me, with a petulance quite foreign to her usually 
gentle manner, suggested our going out into 
the garden. We had only gone as far as the 
gate, and were turning to lounge back again, 
for Mademoiselle had no mind to go any dis- 
tance from the house, when we met Captain 
Lindsay face to face. 

He made for a moment almost as though he 
would have passed us ; then, with a short laugh 
that was more nervous than mirthful, he took in 
his own the hands that were held out to him, 
with such an imploring face, and looked into her 
eyes. For a minute they neither of them spoke; 
she was trying to read in his face the answer 
which now, for the first time, seeing him thus, I 
could tell that she dreaded. Eager as she was 
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for an end to her suspense — even after that pause 
— ^he was the first to speak. 

" I promised not to see you," he said, gravely; 
" and I would not have broken my word for all 
I could see — not even for the pleasure it is to 
me. But I could not tell you would be here to 
meet me, and it is too much to expect of me to 
pass you by. You don't ask me how I have 
fared, Marguerite ? " 

She raised her eyes to his, with a mute elo- 
quence words could never have expressed, had 
she been able to command them. The anguish 
of her face went home to his heart, and his own 
changed. He bent down to her, with the bright 
courageous smile of the day before. 

" Why, my darling ! If I don't believe I have 
frightened you. Did you think I was going 
away for ever and a day, because I had pro- 
mised I would not see you ? It has not been 
altogether smooth sailing, I confess, and it 
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looked a little black for both of us, to start 
with — I don't suppose I could have found it 
in me to eat so much humble pie, for all the 
rest of the world put together. But it's all well 
that ends well. And I suppose. Marguerite, I 
need not be afraid of the end, when it is left to 
you ? You won't eat your words, will you, my 
own, though they do give you so plaguey long 
for reflection ? " 

" I don't understand you ! " exclaimed Made- 
moiselle. " What have they left to me ? We 
knew what we meant from the first It was 
tk^ who had to say what they thought. / 
did answer you, Cuthbert ! If it is left to me, 
there is nothing more to be said. You know 
already." 

" I knew you would stand by your word," he 
said. " I did not doubt you, my pearl of pearls ! 
But you remember, as yet, you have not said 
to your father what you are saying to me. You 

1 
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will have to talk it over — to talk me over — with 
him. And then, in three days, I am to have txxy 
answer. What I am to do in the mean time 
goodness only knows — ^but I am not to set eyes 
onyou. Keep my respectful distance, I suppose, 
and sit shaking in my shoes, lest you should 
fail me. And if you do * ' 

She could not understand his banter ; she 
was too much moved — too excited — too un- 
happy, to understand that he was jesting. 

" If I do fail you ! " she exclaimed, with a 
shudder, which ^shook her from head to foot. 
" Why do you try to frighten me like this } 
You know that I shall not fail you." 

" / know it," he replied ; " but other people 
do not. They would lay heavy odds — ^your 
father and my friend with the accent up yonder 
— that you do» They take us, it seems to me," 
he added, with a little petulance, " for a couple 
of children who don't know their own minds. 
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I have done my utmost to show them they are 
mistaken in me, I must leave you to fight out 
the battle for both of us. I think I can trust 
you, Marguerite." 

" / think so," she replied ; and in her eyes, as 
she raised them to his, there was the light of a 
resolve, which transformed the whole character 
of her girlish face. 

" God bless you ! " he said, and then, in front 
of her father's house, and of any in it who 
might care to watch him, he took her in his 
arms, and kissed her again and again. And 
she let him. 

I believe, if, at that moment, he had taken 
her hand in his, and asked her to leave us all 
behind, and come away with him whither- 
soever he willed to take her, she would have 
gone, and gladly. But he was too much of a 
gentleman to tempt her thus ; he had promised 
Monsieur to leave it all between her and him^ 
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and it never occurred to him to break h 
word. 

" Keep up your heart, my darling ! '* he saic 
as he released her ; " it is not an eternity, aftc 
all — three days — and I don't feel in mud 
danger. I am not sorry I have seen you, ii 
spite of my promise. Who knows but I ma; 
sleep the better to-night for the assurano 
that I was not dreaming yesterday ? " 

"Three days," murmured Mademoiselle \x 
herself. And then she held out her hand t< 
him for the last time, and said, with a smil< 
that was almost as brave as his own, — " Then 
for three days, Cuthbert, good-bye." 

He repeated the words after her, turned fron 
her to me to shake hands, and then passed ou 
from us through the garden-gate. As it wen 
to after him Mademoiselle made a movemen 
as though to follow him. I do not know wha 
was in her mind at that moment. Was it < 
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foreboding that the three days of their separa- 
tion would go on, and on, and on, adding to 
themselves, until they should merge, at last, 
in the sea of eternity ?— — 

We went back to the house directly we were 
left alone. Mademoiselle did not seem able to 
get there fast enough for her fancy. She was 
all impatience and anxiety to receive her sum- 
mons, and to talk everything over with Monsieur. 
She did not get her wish, however, for some 
time. He, no doubt, had much to think about 
and to consider, before he entered on the sub- 
ject with her. I do not know which I would 
rather have been that day — father or daughter ; 
I don't know which was the most to be pitied. 
Only sorrow was new to the one, and its 
presence was so terribly familiar to the other. 

I have said nothing of what I, myself, thought 
and felt at this juncture. It has nothing to do 
with the story I have promised to tell ; but I 
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think you may imagine how, knowing what I 
knew, my heart bled for them all — Monsieur 
not less than the others. 

Marcelline kept out of our way all the morn- 
ing. It was she, however, who came and told 
Mademoiselle, at last, that her father wanted 
her. My young mistress said nothing, even 
then, to her old nurse, of the subject which lay 
nearest to her heart. She was sitting, trying 
to work, when the summons came, and she got 
up to obey it, with a colour in her cheeks 
which would have shamed the June roses peep- 
ing in at the window. 

Marcelline stood back to let her pass ; then 
she came in, and up to me at my work. 

" Put that down for a minute, child, and 
listen to me. I am not going to find fault 
with you ; it would be a waste of time, and 
would not help to mend matters now. But I 
want you to tell me something, which is no 
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secret of hers. Has she any idea — have you 
ever told her — what she is to hear to-day ? " 

I answered, with a cry of horror — 

" My God ! that 1 Is he going to tell her 
that?'' 

" Then she knows nothing ? She has not 
an idea ? " 

" Not an idea," I echoed^ 

" But you told her you knew she was not 
likely to be let marry him ? You gave her to 
understand that — that gentlemen of Monsieur's 
position don't give their daughters to — to 
strangers — to the first person who offers — to a 

man ? No matter what, Josd ; I don't care 

what it was you said. You prepared her some- 
how — you did something to soften the blow to 
her ? " 

" I did nothing," I said ; " how could I, 
Marcelline ? You had sealed my lips. He 
did." 
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Her face changed. " That was what he was 
saying to her ? " she queried. " Thank God for 
it, though he broke his promise to do it." 

" He could not help himself," I said. "We 
met him face to face. He was obliged to 
speak." 

My aunt smiled sadly. 

" / don't blame him," she said ; " I should 
have done the same myself. Many would have 
done more." 

"But, Marcelline," I pleaded, — "is there no 
chance ? Is it so utterly hopeless } If he — if 
Captain Lindsay doesn't care — if he is ready to 
marry her at any cost — thetty surely ^" 

"Josephine," said my aunt, standing erect 
before me, and looking down at me from the 
vantage-ground of her superior height, with the 
air of a judge about to convict a criminal ; — " if 
it so happened that it was in your power to 
save a person, whom you loved, from a great 
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danger — a calamity which might probably 
follow him and haunt him to the end of his 
life, — and if to do this you would have to cause 
him a little pain, and give yourself a good deal, 
at the onset, — would you hold back your hand 
from saving him, on that account ? *' 

I made her no answer ; but our eyes met, 
and as mine fell beneath hers, I knew, as well 
as though she had told me, what was expected 
of Mademoiselle. 

III. 

It was close upon five o'clock that bright 
day in June, when a pale, scared, terrified- 
looking woman, you would never have described 
as a girl, came out of the study at the Dene. 
She — it is Mademoiselle whom I mean — passed 
me, where I stood by the hall-table, without a 
word or a look, and went through the far door, 
and up the stairs beyond it, silently and swiftly. 
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I did not attempt to follow her. All at once, 
there seemed to have sprung up, between her 
and me, a greater barrier than we had ever 
found in the difference between our positions. 
What experience had I ever had of love or 
sorrow, such as had entered now into her inno- 
cent life, to quench its beauty and fragrance, 
for ever and ever ? 

She shut herself up, all that evening, in her 
own room. Monsieur sat down by himself, to 
his solitary dinner, and Marcelline went in and 
out, and waited upon him, if possible, more assi- 
duously than ever. I went, in Mademoiselle's 
absence, into my aunt's room, and sat there at 
my embroidery, whilst she went to and fro ; 
but we were as mute, both of us, as though wd 
had taken the vow of silence. 

When the last course of his simple dinner 
had been sent in to Monsieur, Marcelline 
gave me a glass of wine and an omelette to 
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take up to Mademoiselle. It was a form 
which had to be gone through ; but I knew I 
should take it up only to bring it down again, 
as I did. After that I sat and stitched, and 
lost myself in a variety of conjectures as to 
what we should all do, if Mademoiselle, under 
the influence of her terrible disappointment, 
grew into the likeness of her mother, as she 
now was ; and made myself so miserable at the 
prospect, that I was glad to try and shake it 
off in the open air. By the time I came in 
from the garden, where I had encountered 
nobody but Jervis watering the flowers, with 
a longer face than I had ever seen him with 
before, it was quite dusk, and my aunt was 
lighting the lamp for Madame's room. 

She turned round upon me, as I entered^ 
with a sharpness I had rarely seen in 
her before — ^the sharpness that is born of 
pain. 
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*' Is that poor child to be left in the dark 
all night?" she inquired. 

" I will go to her this minute," I replied 
eagerly. "I shall be too glad to go to her; 
but she won't let me in. She would not open 
her door to me before. She told me she wanted 
nothing but to be left in peace." 

"She will tell you the same again," re- 
torted my aunt " Mon Dieu, Josephine ! 
Are you not a girl, yourself? Cannot jrou 
tell what she feels ? Should j^ou want any 
one following and fussing you, if you were 
she ? But, for all that, do you suppose 
it would be my duty, or the duty of any- 
body else that had to do with you, to 
leave you to eat your heart out? — to leave 
you to think, and think, and think about 
your misery, until the thought of it sent you 
mad?" 

" I will go, Marcelline, now, at once. But if 
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she refuses to see me— if she wotit let me in 
— if I cannot induce her, what am I to do, 
then ? Oh ! MarcelHne, it is not that I don't 
,wish to go, if my going would be of any use ; 
but you are so much older than I am — you 
have so much more influence! She might 
listen to you^ 

"Look here, Josephine," said my aunt, in 
French, and speaking, as she always did when 
she employed her native tongue, with great 
vivacity; "if you don't wish to go to Made- 
moiselle, say so. I can have patience with 
the truth. If I thought for an instant that it 
would be better for the poor child to see me 
than you, you know, as well as I can tell you, 
I should go — I should fly. Don't tell me you 
don't know (for I should not believe you !) that 
she would rather see you than me a hundred 
times ! This is no time to be jealous ; besides, 
I have got over it, I hope, by this ; but I am 
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not blind, Jos6 — I am not the woman to go 
on deceiving myself in the love of any one. 
Mademoiselle is as dear to me as ever she was ; 
but she cares for you more than she does for 
me. It was you — not me — she trusted with 
her secret. It is to you — not to me — she will 
talk of her trouble now." 

She was right, and I knew it, although, on 
the impulse of the moment, I stammered out 
a disclaimer of the truth, which it must, I felt 
sure, cost her so much to recognize. I went 
upstairs, without any further hesitation, and 
knocked at the door. 

"It is I, Josephine, Mademoiselle. May I 
come in?" 

Her only answer was to turn the key in the 
lock. I opened the door gently, and went in. 

My young mistress was sitting on the floor, 
near the head of her bed, her hair, which was 
very long and bright, falling over her shoulders in 
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a tangled mass, and effectually hiding her face, 
which was resting on her hands. She must 
have assumed this position, after unlocking the 
door, on purpose to keep her face as much 
as possible concealed from me. Like others, 
young and proud as herself, her first impulse 
was to hide the visible traces of her suffering, 
impossible though it was to ignore its existence. 

Would you, I wonder, have known what to 
say to her } It was more than / did. I stood 
and looked at her, for a minute or two, in a sort 
of bewilderment ; then, remembering that of all 
things this was what she would least desire of 
me, I began " fussing " about the room, lighting 
the candles, pulling down the blinds, altering 
the arrangement of everything I could lay 
hands on ; finally, like a great baby, I burst 
into tears. 

Mademoiselle looked up at me, then, with 
eyes that bore no trace of tearS) either past 
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present, but beneath which there had become 
visible already, since I saw them in the morn- 
ing, marks, as if of bruises, in the delicate 
flesh. 

" What is the matter, Josephine ? Have you 
anything to cry for ? " 

She spoke in the low, tired voice of extreme 
exhaustion ; but there was not a quiver in its 
accent. She did not seem to remember that, 
only a few hours ago, she had left me awaiting, 
only less eagerly than herself, the result of her 
interview with Monsieur. In the first flush of 
her happiness — as in the shadow of the sus- 
pense which had followed so quickly upon it 
— she had sought, not in vain — and found, 
not without gladness — the sympathy I loved 
to give her. But now — under the first pressure 
of a sorrow such as she had never dreamt of — ^ 
nothing and nobody in the world could — it 
appeared to her — ^yield her comfort. 
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"It is not for myself, Mademoiselle," I 
exclaimed ; " I have no trouble but yours. 
Won't you speak to me of that ? Cannot you 
trust me still ? You know I have never failed 
you." 

" I cannot talk to you," she said ; " I don't 
know what to say. I am not fit to talk to you 
— not fit,'' she repeated, with an almost savage 
intensity. 

My aunt's words came back upon my mind, 
at the sound of that new inflection in her voice. 
Should I, indeed, by allowing her to maintain 
unbroken the silence she sought, be helping to 
drive her mad ? I took a sudden resolve. 

" Mademoiselle," I said, " do you think it is 
fair to me to tell me nothing of what has hap- 
pened ? You have kept nothing back from me 
till now. Captain Lindsay even " 

At the mention of his name, she threw up her 
arms, with a wild gesture of entreaty. 
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*' Don't— don't— don't ! " she cried, " I can't 
bear it ; " and with that, she burst into such a 
flood of tears, as shook her slender frame, from 
head to foot, in a manner pitiful to see. The 
pain of it was more than she could bear. But 
even then she would not let me come near her, 
but kept me at a distance, as though I had been 
her enemy rather than her friend. At that 
moment, poor soul ! it seemed to her that all 
the world was against her. 

"I can't bear it," she exclaimed, again and 
again, in the midst of her tears, " it is too much 
for me ! I would, if I could ! God knows I 
would, if I could! If it had been anything 
else — anything ? — oh ! my God ! everything but 
this ! If I had never seen him — if" — and then, 
all on a sudden, her voice was smothered in 
sobs, and her head dropped lower and lower 
on to her knees. 

When the violence of her weeping had sub* 
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sided a little, I begged of her once again to tell 
me what it was which had been said to her, to 
make her thus miserable. 

She turned upon me, with the expression of 
some hunted creature at bay. 

" You know already," she said. " I saw it in 
your face when you came in. You were fright- 
ened — frightened, lest I should turn upon you, 
as she did on those whom she loved, You were 
right to be afraid. It is in the blood ! There 
is no way out of it ! In the blood, do you 
hear ? Upon both sides ! Not upon one only 
— upon both! Why, I tell you it must tell. 
I can ^" 

•' Mademoiselle," I exclaimed, throwing my- 
self on my knees before her, and seizing hold 
of her hands, in my despair of fixing her atten- 
tion: "you don*t know what you are talking 
of! You don't know what you are suggest- 
ing ! If you won't tell me anything else, tell 
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me at least that Monsieur has not offended 
you." 

" He offended me before I was bom ! Oh ! 
mon Dieu ! If there were any mercy in Heaven, 
should I ever have been born ? What was I to 
do? Where has been the good of my life? 
And the happiness ! Merciful Providence ! 
Do you talk to me of the happiness ? " 

" Don't despair of it so entirely, Mademoi- 
selle," I entreated. " You are young yet" 

A cry, that was full of agony, escaped hen 

" Young yet ! " she repeated after me, in her 
bitter anguish. " Young ? Do you say I am 
young ? Not one-and-twenty until February. 
As young as that ! And I shall never see him 
again ! — not if I live to be a hundred ! Do 
you hear that ? Do you understand what I am 
saying ? I may not have lived a third of my 
life,— and I shall never see him any more ! I 
shall live, without the sight of him, — ^without 
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the sound of his voice, — without hearing ever 
again that he loves me! I shall live like 
tJtatr 

I have promised to tell you the story, from 
beginning to end, — the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. I must tell it still, when it 
ceases to be to my credit! 

On my knees, at the feet of my mistress, I 
begged of her, with tears, to cast to the winds 
the memory of all that had been told her, 
and keep her, in her knowledge, the promise 
she had made in her ignorance. 

She listened to me, at first, in silence — 
her large eyes growing larger in the intent- 
ness of the gaze she had fixed on my face 
— her hands ceasing, for the minute, from 
their feverish action. Before I had finished, 
she sprang to her feet, and stood above me, 
with such a world of mingled pity and 
reproach on the marble paleness of her face 
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as I had never seen before — ^as I have never 

seen since. 

'• God forgive you ! " she said — and so 
turned and left me. 

The bitterness of the tears, into wHich I 
broke, recalled her. 

*' Jose," she said, " if you don't want to 
make things harder for me than they are, 
you will go and leave me in peace. I know 
what I have to do, and I shall try to do 
it. You cannot help me — nobody can help 
me, — ^but you can tempt me ! Oh ! my God ! " 
she cried, with a sudden burst of passion, 
and a great tearless sob, which convulsed her 
whole frame, " if any one had tempted you, 
as you have tempted me to-night ! You did 
it out of kindness ; but, oh ! Jos^, if you have 
any love for me, you will never try me so 
again, — you will leave me to fight it out with 
myself as I best can. There is nothing to be 
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done for me — nothing, — unless," she added, 
her voice sinking to a whisper, whilst, with 
such another shudder as that which had 
passed over her, when her young lover sug- 
gested her failing him, she shrank back into 
the crouching posture in which I had found 
her, — " unless you pray God that I may not 
go mad, as she did/^ 

" Mademoiselle, you will try — you will pray. 
For the sake of Monsieur, who is so fond 
of you — for the sake of us all." 

She lifted her face up to me, with no kind 
of answer to what I was urging expressed 
in it. 

" Kiss me, and say good-night," she said, 
as calmly as though between us there lay 
such a waste of years that it might have 
been possible for her to be my mother. 

I had failed to console her — failed most 
completely ; but I had done her a service, 
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nevertheless, inasmuch as I had, to a certain 
extent, distracted her attention. 

Marcelline had expected no more of me than 
this ; and Heaven knows I had looked for no 
sort of success myself. 

After all, Marcelline did go up to her 
darling. From the day of her birth, up to 
the present, excepting only those rare occa- 
sions, when there had been a temporary 
separation between them. Mademoiselle had 
never lain down to rest, without a visit from 
her nurse. For the first time in her life, 
my aunt felt doubtful of her reception ; but 
she would not, on this or any other account, 
break through the old habit now. She was 
with Mademoiselle a very few minutes, and 
went in to Monsieur directly after, I imagined, 
to report the state in which she had found 
his daughter. And so ended the most event- 
ful day in the life of Marguerite Ferrars. 
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There was to be one more scarcely less so, 
before its story was completed ; but, between 
this and that, there would lie long years of 

patient endurance and silence, and after it . 

We shall see what came after it 



IV. 

I went in to my young mistress, the fol- 
lowing morning, with an apprehension of 
further difficulties, which I might have spared 
myself. , I had no occasion to fear a second 
scene, similar to that of the day before. How- 
ever Mademoiselle had passed the night, it 
had left her more composed and tranquil, to 
all outward appearance, than I had ventured 
to hope I should find her. She was even, 
up to a certain extent, in her reception of 
me, herself; but there were other things, 
above and beyond the terrible change in her 
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appearance, which were as unlike her, as she 
had ever appeared to me before, as though 
they had characterized a stranger. She spoke, 
and looked, and moved, like one in a dream 
— -and, more remarkable still, seen in the 
light of my past experience of her, she main- 
tained unbroken the silence she had pre- 
served from the first, regarding her interview 
with Monsieur. 

I had no more doubt then, however, than 
I had, after that silence was broken, that he 
had told her, from beginning to end, the 
particulars I had heard from my aunt, and 
had left it in her own hands to do as she 
would with Cuthbert Lindsay. 

Nobody but herself saw what she wrote 
to him. She wrote, as far as that goes, pages 
and pages more than she sent him. Sheet 
after sheet was filled up — some with infinite care 
and trouble — some with a rapidity which was 
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astonishing, only to be read over with mani- 
fest impatience, and torn into atoms. A few 
lines — possibly a dozen, — over the composi- 
tion of which she lingered for some time, and 
which she sealed up with trembling fingers, 
and gave into my hands without a word, but 
with a look which I shall never forget, con- 
tained all that she chose to say to him, — 
and those went, not aS they might have done 
by Jervis, but through the post. I myself put 
the letter into the bag, and watched the post- 
man, till he had left the Dene far behind him, 
feeling that, without any spoken orders, this 
was what was required of me. 

There was one thing I noticed at this time, 
upon which, from first to last, intimate as were 
our relations, I never presumed to hazard a 
remark. The ring which he had given her — 
an old-fashioned hoop of pearls and rubies — 
was never returned to him — was never absent. 
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through long years to come, from my mistress's 
finger. 

It is not easy to describe the change which 
these things made in our life. After the first 
week or two, in which Mademoiselle never 
suggested to me, nor I to her, the renewal of 
our walks, we went out again, just as we had 
gone before, and fell back into our old habits 
almost imperceptibly. The only things Made- 
moiselle did not resume successfully were her 
studies. It was not for want of trying. She 
went in to Monsieur, morning after morning, 
for the first ten days or so, after that short, 
sudden break in her daily life ; but at last, one 
day, she complained that the close work made 
her head ache, and that she got confused over 
it ; and the lessons came to an end. 

I knew it was no feigned excuse — that she 
could not help it ; but I was sorry for Monsieur, 
from whom even this slight association in his 
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interests and occupations was taken away. 
Mademoiselle and I went on reading and 
working, and leading the same tame life we 
had led from the first, as though nothing had 
occurred to interfere with it. Only now, in 
the place of my bright, cheerful companion, 
with her merry sayings, and her quaint com- 
mentaries on everything we saw, in and out of 
print, I had always with me a pretty, pale 
creature, who was at once gentler and more 
distant, less exacting and less familiar than 
she. We found wonderfully little to talk 
about — we, who had never tired of our girlish 
prattle. Our wonderings and speculations were 
all put an end to. Our fairy prince had come 
and gone, and not even I, who had had no 
share in him, could wish for another. 

When, by-and-by, we went out again into 
the lanes and woods, we found them looking 
as beautiful as ever ; but we listened no longer, 
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with eager ears, for other footsteps than our 
own in the tangled brushwood; we looked no 
longer for a fair handsome face, full of hope 
and happiness, to smile down on us, with a 
brightness that was more infectious than all 
the sunshine of summer. We should have 
looked and listened in vain. Cuthbert Lindsay 
never returned. 

It was about a month after he had received 
his dismissal — that is to say, close upon the 
middle of July, when, one evening, Marcelline 
occasioned me a little surprise by bringing me 
some odds and ends to get ready for Monsieur, 
who was leaving home the next day. 

" He is going upon business," she was good 
enough to volunteer. " It is a good many years 
since he went anywhere for pleasure, — Heaven 
help him!" 

I took the things from my aunt's hands, and 
^et to work. Mademoiselle had gone to bed 
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an hour before, with a headache. Contrary to 
her custom (for we were not in her own room, 
but in the oak parlour), Marcelline sat down, 
and produced her knitting. At first, I thought 
she had something to say to me, and so held 
my peace, waiting for her to speak ; but as the 
minutes went on, and the silence was still un- 
broken, I ventured an inquiry, which had long 
vexed my mind. 

"Do you think," said I abruptly, "that 
Madame will ever forgive Monsieur?" 

" No," said my aunt ; " I don't" 

"One would think she might," I pursued, 
tmdiscouraged by her brevity, " if it were only 
for her own sake. She must be a little mad 
still, to go on punishing herself, and making 
her life a misery, as she does." 

" Talk about what you understand when you 
do talk," broke out my aunt fiercely. "What 
can you know about madness, a child like you ? 
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Madame is no more mad than you are; she 
would not be here, if she were. What \\zM^you 
ever done or suffered, that you should sit in 
judgment upon her?" 

"I never meant to sit in judgment," said 
I, truly enough. "I have no business with 
Madame or her affairs. Only when one lives 
in the same house with people, and sees them 
every day of one's life, one cannot help thinking 
about them sometimes. I meant no harm by 
what I said, but it seems a pity. There is no 
harm in saying that, MarcelHne." 

"We all know it is a pity — a pity from 
beginning to end. Tell me how it can be 
helped, and I will listen." 

With no suggestion to offer, and no inclination 
to enter into a war of words, I found my usual 
refuge in silence. Presently, Marcelline spoke 
again. 

"If you bad as much on your mind and. 
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shoulders as I have upon mine, you would be 
as irritable as I am/* she said "Whichever 
way I turn, there is harass and anxiety. It 
was bad enough before, goodne$s knows ; and 
now it is a thousand times worse. I could find 
it in my heart to wish I was dead and gone, 
every day of my life, if it were not for the 
child; and I don't know that it would make 
much difference to her, if we were all in our 
coffins now !" 

"Marcelline!" I exclaimed. 

" Don't * Marcelline ' me !" she retorted, 
savagely. " I mean what I say. There is no 
comfort and no satisfaction in anything. We 
never asked for happiness, when we came to 
bury ourselves here, out of the sight and the 
way of human creatures. We wanted nothing 
but peace. We paid for it, God knows, dearly 
enough. We gave up everything — home, and 
family, and friends, — everything we valued— 
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every one we cared for — ^to get it^ and we 
tkought we had found it!" 

She spoke like this always — as one whose 
objects and interests were identical with, and 
inseparable from, their own ; and assuredly she 
had earned the right so to think and speak. 
"We thought we had found it," she repeated, 
with bitter emphasis, ''and this is the end of 
it We cut her off, as a child, from the com- 
panionship of other children, though our hearts 
ached to do it, because we felt it would be 
cruel to cage her, when she had once known 
what it was to be free. We spared her positive 
pleasure, to protect her from positive pain. I 
say we did it. What / did was nothing — not 
so much as a grain of sand, if you weigh it in 
the balance with what Monsieur did. He was 
still young for a man; he was clever, and 
handsome, and admired, and had plenty of 
money. Do you suppose that the world, which 
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was fond of him, would have turned its back 
on him, because his wife had gone mad ? Do 
you suppose he would not have been pitied 
rather than blamed, had he remained in it ? 
Would one man out of twenty have done as 
he did ? And for all of it to end like this ! 
If she had lived in the world all her life, coqld 
it have been worse than this ? Could she, I ask 
you — you, who are more with her, and see more 
of her than anybody else in the house — could 
she have been left on our hands, before she was 
one-and-twenty, a more miserable woman ?*' 

"You did it for the best, Marcelline. You 
should find comfort in that," I answered, with 
a pitiful evasion. "It is so hard upon Mon- 
sieur. Surely," I exclaimed, returning, in spite 
of myself, to the point I had started from, " if 
she had ever loved him as a wife ought to do, 
now, at least, Madame would have some pity 
on him and Mademoiselle." 

L 2 
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** She did love him. I should like to see the 
man, or woman either, who would dare to 
dispute the love she had for him. The trouble, 
that drove her out of her senses, changed her 
nature — made her another woman— hardened 
her. Mon Dieul was it merciful to do thus 
to the creature thou hadst made ? She is not 
responsible for it," she added, more calmly. 
" It is the visitation of God" 

"And yet," I murmured, more to myself 
than to her, " they said she was cured !" 

" I tell you she is cured," returned my aunt, 
angrily. " She is as sane as I am, and as safe. 
There is not a head in the house that is clearer 
than hers. She would not hurt a hair of your 
head ; she would not lift a hand against any 
living creature ; I would trust her, this moment, 
with the lives of us all. It is her horror of the 
crime she committed that makes her so bitter 
against Monsieur. It is because she cannot 
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forgive him the deception which led to it, she 
lives apart from him. It is because she thinks 
so much of that baby child, who might now 
have been a woman like Mademoiselle ; because 
she thinks, too, what a different life those two 
would have led to that of this one, she cannot 
endure the sight of her daughter. There are 
times, Josephine," added my aunt, bending 
towards me, and looking, with tears in her 
eyes, into my own, " when I get, like you, a 
little impatient with the poor thing — ^when I 
think and say to myself, ' Bah ! if it were not 
for her, we might do this and that, and feel 
tolerably happy again ;' when I come out 
from Monsieur, with something very like 
murder in my heart, for the moment, against 
the woman who has broken his! I have 
these times, Josephine ; but my conscience 
won't let me rest with any such thoughts of 
her long. I shut my eyes for a little, and 
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say to myself, * Put yourself in her shoes, 
Marcelline ! ' and I am not long then in 
coming round to be heartily ashamed of 
myself, and so will you, when you think.'' 

As usual, when there ¥ras anything at issue 
between us, it was Marcelline who had the 
best of it; for, as usual, it was she who was 
right. You had only to dig deep enough 
under the rough surface ; you wosld never 
fail to come upon the gold! 



V. 

It was not until Monsieur returned to us, 
after an absence of nearly a fortnight's duration, 
we were made acquainted with the nature of 
the business which had taken him away from 
home. He had been to find another home. 
After a residence of more than twelve years, he 
was going to leave the Dene. 
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I could have guessed, had I not been told, 
on what account we were going — ^with a view 
to whose peace and comfort the change was 
to be made. Mademoiselle herself knew and 
appreciated the love and pity which were 
taking her away from the scene of her first 
sorrow, and tried to be grateful and interested. 
She was grateful; but in her gratitude there 
was no gladness. Whether for good or evil, 
however, the deed was done; the new home, 
which had been deemed advisable, was found ; 
and as soon as our " flitting *' could be accom- 
plished, we took our departure. 

It was a three days* journey from the poor 
old Dene to Aileyford Grange — ^and we, taking 
it leisurely, were a good four in getting there. 
Even to begin with, we none of us cared for the 
place. In comparison with the Dene, it was a 
modem house ; and though in reality far less 
isolated than the latter — for it stood almost 
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in the village, whence it took its name^ — it 
gave one the idea of a prison, or an asylum, 
which had never connected itself with the 
sunny, old-fashioned beauty of the home w6 
had left. 

Our house, properly speaking, was the 
Squire's; the only one of any consequence, 
besides, was the Rectory. When I say that it 
was a family living, you will understand how 
the clergyman of so small a parish came by so 
handsome a house, and an income rather over 
than under six hundred a year. 

We all fell into our new places, and settled 
down in them to the old ways and habits 
tolerably quickly ; but the change did not seem 
to have done any of us much good. To Mon- 
sieur the loss of the garden he had taken such 
pride in ; of his " own " room ; of the home 
atmosphere, so long wanting to a strange 
house, and of which we all felt the absence,— «- 
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were more serious troubles than to us, who 
were still young enough to like change. Made* 
moiselle never breathed a regret for anything of 
this kind ; but not all the charms of her new 
home, had it been a hundred times more at- 
tractive than it was, would have made up to her 
for that one woodland walk, hallowed to her 
for ever and ever by the presence of him whom 
she loved. 

As for her mother, she had accepted the 
change with the apathy which never deserted 
her, and had thrown no obstacle in the way of 
its accomplishment Marcelline, however, was 
peculiarly restless and dissatisfied, the root of 
her disquietude being the disappointment she 
experienced in Mademoiselle, 

**She cares for nothing and nobody," she 
would say to me dejectedly, her keen black 
eyes dimmed with unwonted tears ; " there 
seems to be a curse upon everything we do for 
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her. We are for ever trying to do for the best, 
and for ever finding we are wrong." 

I was not, myself, as happy as I had been—* 
not merely on Mademoiselle's account, but oa 
my own. It had reconciled me to everything 
else to feel that I was essential to her happi* 
ness ; now, I began to think, with Marcelliae* 
that it would not seriously affect her mistress 
were we all to be taken away from her. 

It was some time before I could bring 
myself to admit as much to my aunt. She 
saw in the admission a new means of 
arousing Mademoiselle, and resolved to try 
its effect. 

She went and repeated to her, word for word, 
the charge I had brought against her ; she told 
her (better, a hundred times, I make no doubt, 
than I could have said it for myself), how 
miserable the consciousness of her indiffer- 
ence was making me; she appealed to her 
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sympathies with that tact which, in spite of her 
brusqueriey was unmistakably her own ; in fine, 
for the time being, she affected to regard Made- 
moiselle, and led her really to regard herself, as 
the oppressor rather than the oppressed. 

My mistress beard her patiently, gently, not 
without emotion, and yet, it seemed to her 
auditor, scarcely with surprise. When Marcel- 
line had said her say, she — Mademoiselle — 
went up to her and kissed her, and said, very 
quietly, that she thanked her for telling her ; 
that we had both made a great mistake, but 
that she was to blame; and that she would 
speak to me at once, if my aunt would send 
me in to her. 

When I obeyed her summons, I found her 
in the Red Room, which was to us here what 
the south parlour had been at the Dene, stand- 
ing before the fire (we had by this time got far 
into October), with her graceful head bent, and 
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her hands clasped, gazing into the flames — 
gazing so intently that she did not hear me as 
I entered — ^so intently that, when I stood by 
her waiting for her to speak to me, she did not 
for some moments recognise my presence — so 
intently that, for the sake of what she saw, or 
fancied she saw, there, she let her fair face and 
neck get red and scorched with the heat, and 
never heeded. 

When I spoke to her, she gave a little in- 
voluntary start ; and then, with a sigh, as if for 
the visions she had found there, which my voice 
had dispelled, and a smile that was full of sad-« 
ness and tenderness for me, she turned away 
from the fire, and, sitting down in her chair 
beside it, motioned to me to take my usual 
place, on a stool at her feet. 

** You don't know, dear," she said, " how glad 
I am that Marcelline came to me. I suppose my 
own trouble must have made me selfish. I am 
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afraid I have bad little thought for anything or 
anybody else ever since- And all the time every- 
body else has been thinking ^me and thinking 
for me, and doing everything in their power to 
make things easy for me — all for no thanks — 
you, too, little one, amongst the rest — till you 
began to fancy — I don't wonder at you — that 
it was all waste of time and waste of love, and 
that it was all the same to me whether I had it 
or not But you were wrong there, Josd You 
made a mistake. You have been to me always 
up to this minute — ^you will be to me always, 
up to the moment you leave me — the greatest 
comfort of my life. You will be a comfort to 
me still, even after you are gone ; for I shall 
think how my little companion loved me and 
cared for me ; and I shall think, too, that I was 
able to pay her back a little — though only a 
little — of her care and her love by showing her 
that, after all, I cared more for her than I did 
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for myself, and was more anxious for her 
happiness than my own." 

The words she had first spoken had brought 
the tears into my eyes ; my sobs choked me 
now, as she paused for an instant — only an 
instant — with her hand fondling my head, so 
that I could not speak. 

" When I think," she continued, in the soft 
sad voice, which had become habitual to her, 
**how blind I have been all this time, and how 
wickedly selfish and thoughtless, I wonder how 
any one has had patience with me. I don*t 
mean to you only, little one — to my father, to 
Marcelline, to all of you — I don't know what I 
can do to make up for it If I could be what 
I was — but I cannot ; it is not in my power. I 
can't fancy myself as I used to be — I can't 
think what it felt like — I can't put myself back 
in my old place, even for a minute. It seems 
to me that once — a long while ago — there was 
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a Marguerite whom I knew — a bright, gay, 
laughing, happy Marguerite ! who knew nothing 
to speak of, and was, oh ! so happy in her igno- 
rance. It seems to me there was once a girl 
like that, and that now there is quite another 
Marguerite, who is not that girl any more than 
you are — ^but is Me ! " 

She paused there, with a little quiver of the 
lip, and her hand weighed the least in the world 
heavier on my bent head ; but she went on, a 
minute after, in a voice which had gathered 
strength and spirit in that momentary silence. 

*' Nobody will require of me to do more than 
I can, Josd I know all of you too well to have 
any fear of that. I cannot be to Monsieur, to 
my poor father, all I once was. I cannot com- 
fort Marcelline by singing and laughing about 
here, as I used to laugh and sing, long ago, at 
the Dene. The laughter and the song are dead 
for ever, with the girl life that died out t/iere. 
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I would take away from them the remembrance 
of my trouble if I could, but I cannot But 
with you, Jos4 it is different I cannot tell my 
father — I cannot tell Marcelline — to go and 
leave me to myself, — leave me happy in the 
thought that they will go and be happy, and 
forget the sorrow they Cannot cure. But for 
you, dearie, you are young, and bright, and 
pretty " — that was what she said, poor thing ! — • 
" and you have no trouble of your own, nothing 
but the thought of mine, to make you old 
before your time. It would be a sin and a 
shame for me to keep you — to let you grow 
dull, and moped, and miserable, because things 
had so happened as to make me so. You shall 
go home, little one " 

I could bear it no longer. With a great 
effort I found my voice, and broke in wildly — 
passionately — on the words she was uttering. 

" I shall not go home, Mademoiselle ; I shall 
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not leave you! If you send me away from 
you, I will beg my way back again sooner 
than stay. I don't want to leave you. I 
have never wanted to leave you. You told 
me you cared for me— you said I was the 
greatest comfort you had. 'What should you 
send me away for.? Do you think I will 
let you, Mademoiselle } Do you think I will 
go? 

She took my head in both her hands, and 
smiled down on me, with the smile of an 
angel, 

** Yes, you will, Josephine — to please me." 
I cannot tell you what a sweetness and 
solemnity she threw into those three words. 
They made me waver for the minute — not a 
moment more, as my name is Josephine! If 
she was determined, I could be determined too. 
It was my duty to defend her, though it were 



against herself. 
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" No, Mademoiselle," I replied, " not even to 
please you. I cannot, and I will not" 

The smile vanished from her face, and her 
^yts looked into mine, with a grave, searching 
inquiry in their blue depths, I had never seen 
in them before. * 

^ You should have heard me out, Josephine,** 
she said, gently and gravely, " before you gave 
me an answer. There must be no misunder- 
standing between us — I mean no one to suffer 
by your going home. Your mother will lose 
nothing — nay, she will gain. Nobody knows 
better than I how much she will gain. You 
will be to her what you have been to me. She 
has more right to you than I ; and there you 
will be amongst honest, happy people — as 
happy as they; and some day, perhaps, you 
will go from them to a home of your own — and 
then — tJmiy my little Josephine will say to her- 
self: *But for Mademoiselle Marguerite, and 
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the good advice she gave me, and the wish she 
had for my life to be a better and happier life 
than her own, I should not be here now.' And 
when I hear of it, I, too, shall be proud and 
pleased ; I, too, shall thank God for my little 
companion." 

I stood by her, now, with my tears dried, and 
my mind made up, once for all. 

"I may speak now. Mademoiselle.^ You 
have said your say } " 

She stopped me, with a gesture of entreaty. 

" Don't be in a hurry, Josephine. Don't 
speak to me, now. I will not listen to a word 
you say to me to-day. I will not take your 
answer ; it is of no use your giving it. Can I 
never make you understand that there is one 
only kind of happiness left in the world to 
such as I am, and that that is adding to the 
happiness of others } Can you not understand 
that, much as I love you, it will be easier for 
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me to think of you happy away from me 
than miserable with me? I shall miss you, 
but " 

She never finished the sentence. It broke 
off at the " but " in a short, sudden sob. She 
recovered herself on the instant, she was so 
brave, and silenced me, for the second time, in 
my attempt to speak; but though I forbore 
to disobey her, I knew that the answer of the 
morrow would be that of to-day. 

We were all much happier when it had been 
given. Where there are love and confidence, it 
is impossible for sorrow to have it all its own 
way — God be praised ! 



VI. 

The first event that happened to affect us, 
after our arrival at the Grange, was the pre- 
sentation of the living, which fell vacant before 
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we had been there three months, to an old 
college friend of Monsieur's. There had been 
more than ordinary intimacy between the two, 
not merely at Cambridge, but in after-years; 
and though, with Monsieur's retirement from 
the world, there had come to this, as to all his 
other friendships, a sudden check, the new 
Rector was not to be deceived in the identity 
of his principal parishioner. He was ready to 
keep — and did keep it to himself ; but he 
would not allow Monsieur to shut him out as 
he did the rest of the world, nor would he hear 
of the only house of any pretensions in the 
parish being a terra incognita to his wife. 
He had, I believe, a genuine fatherly pity for 
us two young creatures, in the forlorn life we 
led, and was eager to do what he could to 
improve our position. It was in this spirit 
they came to see us — both of them — and we 
went in to them, as if it were not the strangest 
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thing in the world to us to receive visitors. 
They made more difference to my life, and 
gave it more variety, than it was in their power 
to do to hers : for, though they were never 
weary of pressing us to go to them as they 
came to us, it was only I who went : I could 
never induce Mademoiselle to cross their 
threshold. She went in, heart and soul, how« 
ever, for the parish work, in which I still think 
the kind heart of the Rector's wife led her to 
make room for us — her own range was so 
limited, and she was so fond of it. 

I can never bless them enough — passed, 
though they now are, far beyond the reach of 
any thanks of mine — for the sunshine, which, 
out of their happy, ordinary, every-day lives, 
they managed to shed upon mine. 

We had been at the Grange close upon 
five years, when the presence, which made 
of it, as it had made of the Dene before it, 
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a haunted house, passed away for ever out 
of it, and out of the lives which were lived 
in it: — she, whom we called Madame, fell ill 
and died. 

At the last, it pleased God to soften her 
heart. The light that came to her then dawned 
upon her only when she stood on the very 
portals of the Valley of the Shadow of Death ; 
when her senses were fast failing her, and 
speech had become well nigh impossible ; but 
the love, which had lived on, in hunger and 
wretchedness, all those long years, craving for 
that human forgiveness, for which not even the 
Divine seemed able to compensate, was in 
need of no interpreter, in that supreme hour, 
to enable it to read aright the motion of those 
failing lips — the language of those yearning 
eyes. Monsieur knelt by his wife then, as he 
had knelt, more than a quarter of a century 
before — and read, for the first time since then. 
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in the face which had led, in its splendid 
beauty, to the ruin of them both — the message 
of Peace, 

It would be folly to deny the relief it was to 
us all, when she had gone from amongst us — 
had it been on no other account than that of 
the impetus her mother's death seemed to give 
Mademoiselle, in her efforts to be to her father 
all that — and more than — she had been to him 
before — Marcelline and myself must have felt 
grateful for the change. She was so much 
more natural — so much more like other people ; 
she seemed, so to say, to live her life as she 
had never done before, since the day when her 
young lover passed so suddenly out of it, and 
took the light with him. 

The years went on, with little or nothing to 
mark their flight. Once, indeed, I left home, 
for a short time, on a visit to my mother-r-only 
to find, from the change site found in me, the 
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havoc Time had wrought on the girl, who had 
left her long ago. 

It was more than three years after Madame*s 
death, at the close of a peculiarly mild autumn, 
that the small-pox broke out in the village. 
How it made its way into the Grange, we were 
never quite certain — though it was a wonder 
how Mademoiselle and I escaped the infection, 
going in and out of the cottages as we were 
accustomed to do ; but get in it did, and the 
first to be stricken down by it was my Aunt 
Marcelline. 

We did not think, at first, it would go very 
hard with her; but she, herself, had a pre- 
sentiment, from the moment her suspicion of 
what was amiss with her was confirmed by the 
doctor, she should never get over it. There 
may, in many instances, be little or no founda- 
tion for a feeling of this kind ; but to me the 
only wonder is, that— whatever it may spring 
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from — 'the patient, of whose illness it is a feature, 
should ever recover. Marcelline made up her 
mind, from the first, that it would go against 
her. Her first thought, then, as for so many 
years, was for Mademoiselle. 

" Keep her away, Josephine," she kept begging 
of me. " Don't let her come near me, for the 
love of God. It would be the death of Mon- 
sieur, if anything were to happen to her. And 
for me — if she came to her end through me ! 
Mon Z?/^^, Josephine ! Do you think I should 
rest in my grave V 

But, in spite of all I could do or say, Made- 
moiselle came. The poor soul went off into 
such a frenzy, wringing her hands, and uttering 
in her anguish such wild invocations and sup- 
, plications to her darling to leave her in peace, 
and not to disturb her last moments by im- 
perilling the life she held dearer than her own, 
that my mistress could not but see, though her 
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heart ached to leave her, it was the best service 
she could do her. Afterwards, in her delirium, 
my aunt's mind dwelt still so pertinaciously 
on this — the one great dread her illness seemed 
to have inspired in her — that I, who had been 
all along her head nurse, was banished from 
her presence for hours together, under the 
impression that I was Mademoiselle. With 
these ravings came mingling pathetically names 
of persons and places, of whom and which I 
had never heard ; names, many of which had 
once been familiar in the far Alsatian village, 
where her youth was spent — ^which her lips 
had never framed for any human ears for many 
a year, but which yet, it might be, had gone 
up, day after day, to God, in the prayers which 
reached His throne as surely from her here in 
her exile, as from the beautiful far-off land, 
where they still dwelt. 

At last, one day, the wild, incoherent rambling 
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was succeeded by a long deep sleep, from which 
she woke, conscious and smiling. She raised 
herself a little, with one final effort, on her 
pillows, felt feebly for the hand which I laid, 
at that mute entreaty, in her own ; and so, with 
that last smile, shedding a divine light on her 
disfigured face, passed into the life eternal. 

Of all the household, I was the only one 
who took the disease. I had it in its worst 
form ; but I was young and strong, and I got 
over it. My beauty — what beauty I ever pos- 
sessed — went with it. It was hard to part with 
— I don't deny it — and it lost me a lover. I 
cared little for that, I had no love for the 
man who loved me — not even such a trumpery 
make-believe as springs now and again out of 
gratified vanity. He was the little doctor, who 
attended my aunt — a funny, old-fashioned, 
elderly man, with a curious round crop of 
mulattoish hair growing straight up on his 
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head, like so much maize or wheat. I had 
met him time after time at the Rectory, and 
had gone, once or twice, with the rector s wife 
to call on his father and mother — nice old 
people, verging on fourscore, who called me 
their " little lady," and made much of me. It 
had been Mrs. Power's mischievous pleasure 
to open my eyes to his admiration for me, and 
to tease me about it ; and it had been mine, I 
much fear, to accept it, without so much as a 
thought of the consequences. 

During my aunt's illness, however, there was 
no time for anything of the kind. From the 
beginning to the end of it, I can safely say I 
never, for a moment, thought of my reputed 
admirer, save as the doctor who was to " kill 
or cure " her. And the very day of the funeral 
he asked me to marry him. From that day 
to this, he has never had his answer. I was 
standing in the hall, near the door of the Red 
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Room, when he blurted out the profession of 
his love for me, and I stared blindly at him for 
one moment, and then walked in, and shut 
it in his face. How I hated the sight of him 
through the first stage of my illness! I got 
better afterwards ; for, to do him justice, he 
did not visit my sins against himself upon me, 
whilst I was under his hands. He had his 
revenge, Heaven knows, without any need of 
seeking it ! When he saw my poor face, scarred 
and discoloured, past the recognition of my 
own eyes, he must have thanked God indeed 
that he was not to sit opposite that, for the 
term of his natural life ! 

We missed Marcelline terribly; yet, in the 
one of us all, to whom she would seem to have 
been more than the rest, her death seemed to 
awaken less emotion than in either Monsieur 
or myself I do not know, to this day, whether 
the explanation of this was chiefly to be found 
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in a self-control, which was superior to our 
own, or in the paralysis, with which that first 
exceeding sorrow had stricken my mistress's 
heart.. That acuteness of feeling, which it is 
left in most instances to age to deaden, has 
been killed in her, before her time, by sorrow ; 
that first lesson in resignation had been hard 
to learn; but it was one which would suffice 
her, to the end of her days. 

As a matter of course, it was I, upon whom 
it devolved to take my aunt's place. In a 
household like ours, a stranger in such a 
position would have been miserable herself, 
and made us as much so. For the first few 
weeks, things seemed strange and unnatural 
under this new regime ; after that, there began 
for all of us the happiest time we had known 
since we left the Dene — for one of us, the 
happiest and most peaceful there had been at 
all, since the day when he held out his arms 
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to the wife who was restored to him, and found 
it was in vain ! It was not only because, with 
my aunt, there had vanished the perpetual 
reminder of those past days ; it was due, more 
than anything else, to the daughterly care and 
affection which waited henceforth, for ever, oni 
the life which was now, she felt, so exclusively 
dependent on her for warmth and light. If 
any one else in the world could have done for 
him what she could, she might never have 
roused herself to do it. My poor Mademoi- 
selle ! Hers was a strange nature, but to me 
she was loving and loveable, from first to last. 



( ^n ) 




PART THE THIRD. 

BRIGHT morning in August ; butter- 
flies and birds all on the wing — bees 
wandering from flower to flower — a plague of 
flies everywhere. 

In a little southerly parlour, opening with 
French windows on to a verandah — looking 
out beyond the verandah on to the prettiest 
of old-fashioned gardens — two ladies, one of 
them worth the looking at. 

She was tall and slight ; indeed, she was 
more than slight. She was almost painfully 
thin. She had none, however, of that angu- 
larity of figure, by which the majority of thin 
women are unpleasantly distinguished ; her 
bones were too small, her proportions too 
just for that. The face, which belonged to 

N 
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this attenuated form, was full of character and 
expression — ^the face of a woman, who was apt 
to be very much in earnest ; to think very deeply 
— ^to pray fervently. It gave you the idea of a 
woman, who had seen trouble, and had learned 
to overcome it, in a strength greater than her 
own — of one, who had learned to be pitiful of 
others, in the fire through which she herself 
had passed. There was little physical beauty 
remaining now to that which had once been 
so lovely; the eyes, once so large and bright, 
were sunken and changed; the pure, delicate 
skin, all lilies and roses, had lost its bloom 
to the eye and its softness to the touch, and 
grown sallow and wrinkled before its time; 
the braids of the rich brown hair were thickly 
sprinkled with gray ; upon face and figure 
alike was the stamp of premature decay — pre- 
mature, for Marguerite Ferrars entered to-day 
on her six-and-thirtieth year. 
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It was nearly eight years, since we lost 
Marcelline ; we had been speaking of her now, 
and of him, who had followed her since. It 
was more than two years, since Mademoiselle 
and I had been left alone in the world — more 
than two years, since we had taken all that was 
left of Monsieur back to his old home, and 
had heard pronounced over his dead body the 
name, which, for so many years of his life he 
had ceased to bear; and to which, never- 
theless, there had come, by him, nothing but 
honour. 

From that day. Mademoiselle had cast from 
her the alias, under which she lived. When she 
came hither, it was as Miss Ferrars ; and as 
Miss Ferrars she was known and respected 
now. We did not know certainly whether our 
secret was a secret here or not; we did not 
much care ; the necessity for concealment was 
over — and though we never spoke, exceptuig to 
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one another, of that which was gone and past, 
we had no dread of its disclosure. 

There were few wealthier women than Mar- 
guerite Ferrars ; few worthier stewards of the 
great Master, from whom all wealth comes. 
The good she did with her money He only 
knew; she took to herself no credit for her 
alms. In all she did, she did only as her father 
had done, even more secretly than herself, 
before her. Though in the wording of his will, 
his property was left to her absolutely and 
without reversion, she knew that it was only in 
a great measure left to her in trust. In trust, 
not for those distant connections of his own, 
between whom and himself there had never 
been a nearer tie than that of consanguinity ; 
not for those nearer relations of his wife, who 
had helped them with such hearty goodwill 
to the obscurity they sought ; not for any of 
these, but for the poor and the wretched, the 
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maimed, and the halt, and the blind — to whom, 
for years and years, he had ministered in silence 
of his substance. There was left to Mademoiselle 
to do a great work of mercy ; she could not afford 
to sit down and moan ; she needed to be up and 
doing, finding balm for her own wounds in the 
solacement of others. 

It was rather hard at first. I do not mean 
to give the money, but to wake up to such a 
new life as this was to her — as the kind-hearted, 
outspoken lawyer, who had been to Monsieur 
man of business and almoner all in one, was 
pleased to express it, "to come out of her 
shell.'' 

She did plead so hard to be left, as she said, 
in peace ! 

"You cannot tell,'* she said; "you cannot 
imagine what it would be to me. You do not 
know what it is to have lived a life like mine. 
It would be no pleasure to any one to know 
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me as I am now ; I should be torturing myself 
to no purpose. You had better leave me alone 
—indeed you had," she exclaimed, imploringly. 
"Surely you can do for me, as you did for 
him ? You will do it better than I shall, and 
it will leave me in peace/* 

" My dear young lady," he replied (he always 
called her this, in spite of her three-and-thirty 
years and the old look, which so much sorrow 
and bereavement had given to her face) ; 
" when it pleased God Almighty to bestow 
on you eyes of your own to see with, and ears 
of your own to hear with, do you suppose that 
it was His Will that you should see and hear 
all your life long with other people's ? / don't 
grudge you the use of mine, but God may !" 

My mistress flushed up then with a momentary 
resentment. 

"You are hard upon me," she said, "very 
hard ; but," she added, slowly, whilst a great 
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wistfulness of expression overspread her face, 
"perhaps you are right. Tell me what it is 
you wish me to do — how you wish me to come 
out and to break up my quiet?** 
Mr. Gleig*s answer was very simple, 
" I wish you, my dear," he said, at once, in 
the clear, straightforward, manly way, which 
made us both like him and admire him, "to try 
and do for yourself what your poor father did 
for so many years by proxy. I wish you to 
judge for yourself, from the evidence of your 
own senses, how and where your alms can best 
be bestowed. I should like you, if you could, 
to take a hearty, honest interest in the world 
you live in, and in its affairs ; to see you a 
cheerful, happy, energetic woman, doing God's 
work ; not moping your life away, neither allow- 
ing it to benefit yourself or others. I don't ask 
you to visit, or give parties — and I certainly 
don't wish to dictate to you. I am speaking to 
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you now as if you were my own child ; and if 

you resent tJuzt ; why, then " and with that 

he raised his eyebrows and shrugged his 
shoulders, as much as to say there would be 
an end of it. 

^* I don't misunderstand you/' said my mis- 
tress, hastily ; " God forbid I should fall foul 
of the only friend, save one, I have in the 
world ! It is very kind of you — most kind — 
to take any interest in me and my doings. 
Perhaps in a fresh place I may find it easier 
to do as you tell me. But we know nothing, 
Jos6 and I. You cannot have considered the 
difference there is between us and the rest of 
the world. We know as little as children of 
its ways — and we are worse off than children, 
for we are too old to learn.'* 

"In short,'* he said, briskly, " you want a 
guide — what it is the fashion to call a cliapd- 
rone — some one to go about with you, and 
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explain things to you- — to tell you, in fact, 
what is the right thing in the right place." 

"Just as the children want a nurse/* said 
Mademoiselle, a little bitterly, 

" My dear, where have you been to acquire 
knowledge of this kind ? Rome was not built 
in a day. Such a person as you want can, I 
have no doubt, be found easily enough. There 
are plenty of such — educated women and ladies 
— who would be only too glad to share your 
home with you." 

You should have seen the startled, incredu- 
lous look that came into my mistress's face. 

" To share my home with me } " she re- 
peated slowly, her voice full of inquiry : 
" To live with me ? Is that what you 
mean } " 

'* Most decidedly I see no other means 
of accomplishing your purpose," he returned 
drily. 
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" Then I fear there is an end of it, Mr. 
Gleig," she replied, with spirit " I don't know 
what we might do together, Josd and I, left 
to ourselves ; but I cannot have a stranger 
keeping watch over us, and possibly coming 
between us, after all these years. I cannot 
have to wait to think before I speak, or to 
lay my heart open to a woman I know nothing 
about. I would as soon go into a prison. You 
forget," she added, with a certain pathetic dig- 
nity: "you are not talking to a girl, but to 
a woman. You will think, perhaps, a very 
unthankful woman. I hope not that; but, 
indeed, I can't help it. I have no room for a 
stranger, whilst I have Josephine ; " and, so 
saying, she turned round in her chair and 
kissed me. 

There had been nothing said about it ever 
since. We had " come out " more than we 
had, either of us, ever thought it possible we 
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should ; there was scarcely a soul in the parish, 
rich or poor, with whom, in some way or other, 
Mademoiselle had not come in contact — who 
had not, on one pretence or another, crossed 
the threshold of her home. A very modest 
home it was — on an infinitely smaller scale 
than either the Dene or the Grange — but 
large enough for us ; above all, free from the 
bitter memories which clung to and haunted 
those statelier abodes. It was well understood 
that my mistress did not return these visits; 
that her time and thoughts were otherwise 
employed — that the calls site made were only 
made on the poor and sick. 

She was a grave — ^but it was impossible, in 
the life she led, to be a melancholy woman. 
You could scarcely have called her this, even 
when she went back — as we two solitary 
women were apt to do, sometimes — to the 
days of our youth, and to that brief, bright 
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season in her life with which the name of 
Cuthbert Lindsay was inseparably connected. 
She talked of him more now, I noticed, than 
she had done for the first year or two after 
she lost him. Time had mellowed her grief, 
and she found, I could see, a certain pleasure 
in the memory of that bygone time when she 
was young and lovely, and loved by him. 
We wondered, sometimes, whether we should 
ever see him again ; whether, by any myste- 
rious working of Providence, in the time to 
come, these two, who had been young toge- 
ther, would come face to face, when age had 
sobered their steps and whitened their hair. 
I could not help thinking — though she never 
said so to me — that Mademoiselle built upon 
this ; that she lived, in secret and in silence, 
in the hope that one day she should look 
upon his face again — should grasp his dear 
hand, and listen to his dear voice, as she 
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had looked and listened, in her youth. But she 
did not brood upon the past ; she had learned 
to rejoice with them that rejoiced, and to weep 
with them that wept. Perhaps the ebb and 
flow of what she . called my flirtation amused 
her more than anything else. I had found an 
admirer in our next door neighbour, a great, 
good-natured man, as big as Mademoiselle 
and myself put together — a widower, more- 
over, with two children. By means of the 
latter, he had made friends with us ; and there 
was scarcely an evening, in the summer, that 
his broad, good-humoured face did not make 
its appearance over the wall at the . top of the 
garden, and his cheery, : good-humoured voice 
did not sing out, "A beautiful evening, ladies ! 
Prime weather for the harvest," or something 
equally suggestive. 

On these occasions, it generally happened 
that Mademoiselle found she had watered 
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enough, and retired accordingly. As he- 
honest fellow! — never showed any inclination 
to follow her example, and the rest of the 
work devolved upon me, I would remain, and 
we would talk of all sorts of things ; invariably, 
however, coming round to the children, and the 
need they had of a mother, and the house of a 
mistress. We had arrived so often at this 
point — at which, I may observe, I made it a 
rule to beat a retreat^ — that I had begun, at 
last, to be slightly afraid of his going some day 
a little farther, and telling me the notion I 
feared he had in his head, as to how the gap 
should be filled up ! 

That particular morning, we were sitting 
over the breakfast-table later than usual. The 
delay was not attributable to us, but to the 
postman, who was behind his time, and who 
nowadays rarely passed us by. When, at 
last, he did make his appearance, he brought 
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only one letter, at the superscription of which 
Mademoiselle gave a somewhat impatient 
sigh. "Mn Gleig again!" was all that she 
said ; but the three words were eloquent of 
ennui. Mr. Gleig had been troublesome, after 
the manner of his kind, of late. 

The letter, however, though addressed by 
him, was not from him, or any one connected 
with him : he had simply endorsed it As my 
mistress read it, her face softened, and her 
eyes filled. When she had done with it, she 
handed it over to me, without any comment 

whatever, and rising at the same moment, went 
out into the garden. 

Before I had read many lines, I knew it was 
written by one of the few relatives, who^e name 
Mademoiselle had heard ; that younger sister of 
her mother, on whom, as well as on herself, 
Marcelline Duval had been engaged to wait. 
As I read on, I could picture to myself, in sue- 
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cession, the mingled anger and pity of her 
house at a marriage, still less to their taste 
than that of her beautiful sister ; — the simple, 
unambitious happiness, which followed on that 
union of two loving and generous hearts: — 
the anguish of these dying hours, in which the 
husband and father learned, for the first time, 
that he was leaving his wife and child penniless 
on the world. 

It was only the old, old story, of money in- 
sured for years in an "old-established" office; 
of a sudden gigantic failure, and the consequent 
ruin of thousands. The news that the " Bee" 
had gone, with a crash, came to Upton Magna, 
when the Rector was on his death-bed ; and he 
just gave one pitiful cry, and forgot that and 
all other earthly tribulation for ever. 

It was six weeks since this had come to pass. 
The letter Mademoiselle received, on the morn- 
ing of which I am writing, had been written by 
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the mother on her death-bed, on behalf of the 
daughter she was leaving. 

By the time I had reached the end of it, my 
mistress had come in from her stroll round the 
garden, and stood awaiting my words. Finding 
I did not speak — indeed, I was quite at a loss 
what to say — she sat down near me, and bent 
over towards me, with a very intent face. 

"There is only one way, Josephine," she 
said, in a low voice: "They are my own flesh 
and blood. I cannot hand them over to 
strangers. They must come to me." 

"They must come to you, Mademoiselle — 
you are quite right," I replied. But though I 
forced myself to say it, and was angry with 
myself for the selfishness and jealousy, which 
led me to regret, even for a moment, the 
sacrifice of that privacy, against the indul- 
gence of which there would almost have 
seemed to be a providence, — I could not help 

O 
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wishing my mistress had never received her 
aunt's letter. She said but little on the sub- 
ject ; she was not a woman of many words ; 
but I knew, as she sat in the shadow, writing 
the words, which were to convey help in the 
present and comfort for the future to her, who, 
we hoped, might not, after all, be a dying 
woman — I knew, I say, as she sat there, that 
in nothing Mademoiselle had done yet — (and 
she had done much) — had she made such an 
offering up of self, as in thus throwing open 
to a stranger the doors of her home. 



11. 

By the time the letter reached its desti- 
nation, there was nobody left in the Rectory 
at Upton Magna but the only child, who had 
never, up to the last three months, known the 
meaning of sorrow. Happily for her, Mr. 
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Gleig had taken matters into his own hands, 
and gone down, in pursuance of his client's 
instructions, himself. Within a week of the 
receipt of her mother's letter, he appeared at 
Weston, bringing his charge with him. 

The moment I set ^yos upon Ellice Crich- 
ton, I said to myself that I should have 
recognised her anywhere as a relation of 
Mademoiselle's. Just as my mistress had 
been at the same age — (she was not quite 
seventeen) — she was slight and graceful, with 
a pliant, willowy figure and a sweet, arch face, 
lit up with bright varying eyes of a colour 
betwixt blue and grey, and crowned with 
thick, massive braids of brown hair. She was 
not, however, nearly so tall as Mademoiselle ; 
but was quite a little thing — a miniature of a 
woman — but an exquisitely pretty one, just the 
same. 

She was very unlike her cousin in every- 

O 2 
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thing excepting appearance, as became evident 
to us both, as soon as she had had time to 
tide over a little the loss of her parents. It 
was wonderful to me how soon she succeeded 
in this, as far as we, who were lookers-on, 
could tell. It is true therq were times when 
she would give way to a sudden fit of de- 
pression ; and talk, with tears in her eyes, of 
her "darling Mummie," or "poor Papa;" — 
but the least bit of village gossip, or the mere 
suggestion of a pair of gloves to be chosen, 
or a renewal of the crape on her dress, would 
drive away from her mind all remembrance 
of graver things, and restore her cheerful- 
ness. Anything was easier to her than to 
think. She could talk nineteen to the 
dozen — and laugh at the slightest provoca- 
tion — it appeared to me, sometimes, without 
any provocation at all. And yet in her 
laughter there was nothing silly or sense- 
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less ; it was the ready mirth of a child, never 
coming amiss. And in many things she was 
little more than a child; having the loving, 
caressing ways, and the pretty naYve imper- 
tinence of petted childhood. She was full of 
gratitude to her cousin for taking her in and 
doing for her ; and, even after she had become 
quite at home with us, would speak of it now 
and again, with a greater apparent depth of 
feeling than she showed upon any other sub- 
ject whatever. It was no hard task, with all 
her shortcomings, to grow fond of her; and 
we were, neither of us, long in learning; 
though, to Mademoiselle, as well as to myself, 
there was somiething pitiable in the shallow- 
ness of a nature, which, so far as it went, was 
so sweet. 

She had been accustomed to a village life all 
her days ; and was happier with us, therefore, 
than many girls of her age would have been. 
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Everybody, too, made much of her and in- 
vited her; and Mademoiselle, going nowhere 
herself, excepting on her errands of mercy, was 
gfrateful to her neighbours for the hand held 
out to Elsie ; and went so far as to authorize 
the giving of little parties in return, at which 
the latter, rather than herself, was hostess. 

She (Mademoiselle) was the object of much 
wonderment and curiosity on the part of the 
girl. For EUice knew nothing of what had 
gone before, and when she put it to me one 
day in a somewhat startling fashion, whether 
her cousin Margaret had been "crossed in 
love," for she looked just like it — I told her, 
truly enough, it was Mademoiselle's own fault 
she had not been married ages ago, and de- 
clined to tell her any more. 

She had been with us nearly a year, before 
any of her old friends came forward in any 
way. The first to do so, at last, was the young 
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wife of a former curate of her father's. She, 
herself, had been a parishioner of Mr. Crichton's, 
and had stood to ElHce almost in the stead of 
an elder sister. She wrote to her now, from 
her new home in a north-country rectory, to 
beg her to come and stay with her, as long as 
she could be spared. Mademoiselle made no 
objection, and our little one went on her way 
rejoicing, late in the autumn. 

All the time she was away, she wrote us the 
brightest, happiest letters, full of- accounts of 
the parties she had been to and the people 
she had seen. She was very lucky in her 
hosts, for the ex-curate came of a county 
family^ and was as much of a country gentle- 
man as a parson ; and, whatever might be going 
on in the neighbourhood, he and his pretty 
little wife were sure to be in the thick of it 
They kept Ellice with them over the Christmas, 
and sent her back to us in the middle of 
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January, looking brighter and better, and 
certainly more womanly than ever. 

For the first few days — ^perhaps I may say 
for the first week or two — we found no change 
in her, but such as was for the better rather 
than the worse. She had certainly acquired 
more manner, and had picked up a little 
assumption of dignity, which sat prettily 
enough on so small a person. But by-and-by, 
when the excitement of her arrival had died 
out, when every one she knew had been to 
see her, and their calls had been returned ; 
when, in point of fact, we were falling back 
again into our old routine, — we began to detect 
a change in our young inmate. She would sit 
over her work by the hour together, as silently 
as my mistress, and would scarcely, I believe, 
have gone out of doors from week's end to 
week's end, had there been only herself to 
please in the matter. As to running all over 
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the house after me — putting a hand to this, and 
pushing her nose into that, and keeping the 
maids on the broad grin with the nonsense she 
talked to me and them— in all of which I 
missed her more than I can say — all these 
things were at an end, as though they had 
never been. I thought, at first, that it was 
love, which lay at the bottom of it all ; but I 
found out in time it was not love at all, but 
simply discontent. 

It looks such a hard, ugly word, when it 
comes to be written ; harder and uglier than 
it seems quite kind or fair to use of a feeling 
which thepoor child tried to overcome, though 
she tried in vain, for it got the better of her 
and made her miserable ; that I would sub- 
stitute another for it if I could — but I cannot. 
I cannot now, any more than I could then. 
There was no doubt about it, after the gaiety 
and excitement of the life she had been 
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leading away from us, the monotony of home 
life palled upon her and wearied her. It was 
no longer in our power to make her as happy 
as she had been. It cost my mistress a pang 
to discover this. In her. way, she had become 
attached to her girl-cousin, and had learned to 
appreciate and enjoy the fresh air her presence 
had brought into the house. She had ex- 
perienced a relief, too, in the knowledge that, 
after all, it was not so utterly out of the 
question that anybody, excepting only myself, 
should be happy and at home with her. Now, 
there was an end to all this; and what, in this 
new position, was to be done with Ellice ? 

It matters little by dint of how much veiled 
inquiry, and what delicacy in feeling her ground, 
Mademoiselle succeeded in assuring herself, at 
last, that it would be possible for her to 
arrange with the Coyneys, for Ellice to take 
up her residence with them for at least six 
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months of the yean It is enough to say that 
such an arrangement was finally arrived at; 
and that, early in April of the year in which 
she had returned to us, she left us for the 
second time for Callington, 

We had but a gloomy time of it, after 
she went Mademoiselle was harassed and 
annoyed in a good many ways, independently 
of her cousin's departure. People she had 
taken an interest in and assisted, seemed to 
take it into their heads, with one consent, to 
turn round on her; according to Mr. Gleig, 
everything in the money market was going 
down, and nothing, consequently, going up ; the 
pony, the only out-and-out pet Mademoiselle 
had, fell lame, and obstinately refused to get 
well again ; and, to put the finishing stroke to 
our chapter of accidents, the most disagreeable 
woman in the village took a house within a 
stone's throw of us, and would be neighbourly 1 
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She was a strong-minded woman, and an 
emphatic "Christian;" and, of course, knew 
everybody else's business and understood 
everybody else's duty better than they did. 
No doubt such persons are all very well in 
their way; possibly, much better than the 
rest of us ; but defend me from close quarters 
with any of the like ! 

I cannot pretend to an opinion as to whether 
or no any or all of these petty annoyances had 
a principal share in producing the illness, which 
made my mistress a prisoner, the greater part 
of the summer. It was a sort of low fever, 
from which she suffered, which rendered her 
incapable of anything — and made the sight of 
pens, ink, and paper (in which she had dabbled 
a good deal of late, as her own woman of busi- 
ness) simply intolerable to her. I think, alto- 
gether, the pressure of hard work, after a life 
passed in what was, in one sense, a state of 
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mental inaction, had proved a little too much 
for her; and was telling upon her, at last, in 
this imperative demand of nature for rest. 

I was somewhat disappointed, at this time, 
it must be confessed, in Ellice. 

She wrote Mademoiselle, certainly, the most 
loving little letters, full of inquiry and con- 
cern, and dwelling on her own anxiety to hear 
of her progress towards recovery, and the 
shadow the thought of her illness cast on her 
(EUice's) enjoyment; but she never once sug- 
gested her own return to comfort and enliven 
her. And yet, all the time, I made no secret 
in the letters I wrote to her of the emmi 
which was devouring my mistress! 

By-and-by it was all explained, and we 
knew what it was which had made our little 
lady, pretty Elsie, deaf to the voice of her 
conscience — I might almost say, to the call of 
duty. 
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She wrote to Mademoiselle (too languid and 
weary and depressed to be roused to much 
interest, even by tidings so momentous) that 
she had had a proposal; and, subject always 
to the consent of her cousin Margaret — father, 
and mother, and sister, all in one (as she 
prettily put it), as she had been to her — was 
engaged to be married. 

Married — not to the curate of an adjoining 
parish, of whose open admiration she had told 
me, with much girlish amusement and light- 
hearted laughter, in the winter ; nor to any of 
his cloth and kind ; but to one of whom I had 
heard her speak seldom and slightingly, as a 
grave, proud man, too high and mighty in his 
own estimation to have more than a passing 
word for a "poor little atom" like ker — the 
great man of those parts— lord of the manor, 
and I know not how much more — Viscount 
Strathallan ! 
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III. 

The tidings of EUice's engagement failed to 
restore to Mademoiselle the energy she had 
lost. Her only desire, indeed, seemed to be 
to escape, as much as possible, the burden 
of the responsibility she had taken upon her- 
self, in her adoption of her cousin. She had 
not, in fact, the physical strength to enter into 
it ; and when once she had roused herself to 
write to the Coyneys, and had heard from 
them how desirable, in every way, was the 
connection, which, in a worldly point of view, 
was so far superior to any the girl could have 
hoped to form — she was too glad to give her 
consent, and leave everything else in the hands 
of the lawyers. 

It was evidently my lord's wish to have 
everything done duly, and in order; in pur- 
suance of which he would have made an ex-» 
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press journey to Weston to see Mademoiselle, 
had she not pleaded her illness as a pretext 
for not receiving him. It was arranged, on 
the same account, that Ellice should be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Coyney, when she went 
up to town, to get her trousseau ; and that 
the wedding, which was to be a very quiet 
one, should take place ffom the Rectory. 

I think, when it was all over, and we read in 
the county papers which were sent us, along 
with the animated recital of the festivities on the 
estate — the eating and drinking and dancing, 
which had been brought about to commemorate 
" the happy event ;" when we read, I say, in 
conjunction with all this, that Lord and Lady 
Strathallan had taken their departure "in a 
carriage and four, e7i route for the Continent," 
— I think then, for the first time since she had 
heard of her cousin*s engagement, my mistress 
felt as though a great burden were removed 
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from her shoulders. She had been, there is 

no doubt, cruelly disappointed in Elsie, and 

was scarcely sorry that the care of her and 

her caprices had passed into other hands. 

The little lady was not, however, without 
her good points ; and time, as it went on, gave 

us proofs of this, we had little expected. She 
had been very regular and attentive in her 
home correspondence, as Ellice Crichton — as. 
Lady Strathallan, she was even more so. And 
this did her the more credit that she had 
wonderfully little patience for writing in ge- 
neral. Judging from her letters too, the good 
fortune that had befallen her had not, as yet, 
over elated her, or taken from her that sim- 
plicity of thought and feeling, which had gone 
so far to make her charming. Her letters 
were those of a bright, intelligent, happy child, 
beholding the wonders of Nature and Art for 
the first time, and having no thought or care, 

P 
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for the time being, but such as was evoked 
by them. It was noticeable how little mention 
was made in these epistles of him, who was 
the author of all this pleasure and delight 
As far as one could tell from anj^hing that 
was said in them, he was no more to her than 
any other compagnon de voyagCy equally agree- 
able and good-natured, would have been in his 
stead. She sent us from Rome photographs of 
herself and him, and we saw by these that he 
looked as much her senior as he really was^ 
and had all the appearance of the proud, grave 
man she had described to us. "He is more 
than double my age," she had written to 
Mademoiselle, in that first letter, "But that 
doesn*t make him so old for a man, does it ? " 
And my mistress had put the letter down with 
a sigh, and "supposed'* that, if he and ElHce 
were content, it was all right 

They were away from home more than six 
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months. It took Mademoiselle nearly all that 
time to recover lost ground, and resume the 
possession of even tolerable health. We went 
up to London for medical advice, and followed 
it by going to Brighton, and seeing more of 
" the pomps and vanities of this wicked world," 
in a day from our bay-windows there, than we 
had seen in the whole course of our lives pre- 
viously. Our sojourn there was but a short 
one ; we returned home thankfully enough. 

There was no peace lor Mademoiselle, after 
my lord and my lady came home, until she 
fixed a time for the visit, Elsie was quite de- 
termined we should pay them. I was almost 
sorry when it was done. The very thought 
of it fretted and unsettled Mademoiselle. It 
involved a departure from the habits of a life- 
time, not easy to be made in her mature years 
and precarious health ; which never would have 
been made, had she not been led by the affec- 
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tionate bearing of Ellice, since her marriaj 
take to herself more blame than was hei 
for the scant interest she had shown ij 
preliminaries. 

I could not help fearing, when the time c 
for us to put ourselves in readiness to go, 
the young Lady Strathallan would fin 
greater change than she anticipated in 
Cousin Margaret For many a year, she 
looked more than her age ; but she had alte 
during the last few months, in a degree wl 
was visible even to me — who, seeing her • 
after day, without intermission, was less lit 
to observe it than those who were less c 
stantly with her. It was sad for me, who ] 
loved and rejoiced in her beauty, to mark 
havoc made by years of suffering and son 
on the fair face, whence all the charm of col 
had so soon departed, and to see how lii 
was left now for a living memento of the yoi 
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loveliness of that Marguerite, who had been to 
Cuthbert Lindsay his " pearl of pearls." 

We left home on the ist of May, breaking the 
journey, in consideration of my mistress s frail 
health, at York, where we slept that night, 
going on by the mid-day train, next day. At 
half-past three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
found ourselves on the railway platform at 
Callington, being kissed, and caressed, and 
overwhelmed with questions, by the brightest 
little lady in the British Peerage. She was 
looking so fresh and gay in her pretty, delicate 
dress, and her little coquettish hat, with its 
long feather and falling lace, that I felt myself 
shrinking away from the touch of her lips and 
the pressure of her hand, with a sudden horror 
of the contrast we presented, and the com- 
parisons those smart-liveried servants of "her 
ladyship's " must be secretly making. She 
had come for us in the britzka, and by herself 
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— an arrangement she did not approve of, and 
had never intended ; but there was sudden 
trouble in the stables ; the stud-groom had 
been kicked by a vicious horse, and they feared 
was mortally hurt ; and Strathallan was dread- 
fully cut up, and had sent word up to the 
house, at the last moment, that he could not 
get away until he had seen the doctor. 

" I quite meant, you know," she explained, 
as we were getting seated, "to have driven 
you myself in my own phaeton, with the ponies 
Strathallan has given me — the dearest little 
cream-colours you ever beheld. ' You don't 
know what a good whip I am ! He is quite 
proud of me. We should have gone spinning 
on in style. Cousin Margaret. And it would 
have been such a capital arrangement for all 
of us ; for Strathallan would have taken Jose 
in the waggonette with him, and then they 
would have broken the ice and made friends. 
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We had planned it all most delightfully ; and 
then that unfortunate Humphrey put us all 
out — not that he could help it, poor fellow. 
It would be such a dreadful thing if anything 
were to happen to him, he is such a good 
servant ! And to-day, too, of all the days in 
the year ! " 

We had nearly two miles to drive, and from 
the moment of our getting in to that of our 
getting out, I do not think Ellice*s tongue had 
a minute's rest. The chief topic of her conver- 
sation was — as was to be expected — " Strath- 
allan." His proposal seemed to have taken 
her more by surprise than it took anybody 
else. It was not only, she said, that he was 
who and what he was (and EUice, to do her 
justice, did not overrate her personal attrac- 
tions), but that he was so grave and dignified, 
and so unlike herself in every way. A hus- 
band much older than herself had never en- 
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tered into her calculations ; she had registered 
— as she told us now with the utmost naTveti 
and good-humoured raillery at her own incon- 
stancy — a secret vow that she would, if ever 
she married, marry an officer, and none other. 
The unsettled Arab-like life had a great charm 
for Elsie. To live in one place all her life long, 
and meet the same people day after day, and year 
after year, would have been dreadful and dreary 
in the extreme to the girl who had, nevertheless, 
been brought up to that — and to that exclu- 
sively. But this, at any rate, she had escaped ; 
for Lady Strathallan there would be the va- 
riety, without the discomfort, of the life she 
had desired ; she v/ould be able to go about, 
not as the Commander-in-chief chose to ar- 
range, but as it pleased herself; and would 
run no risk of being draughted off to India, 
when she most wished to remain at home. It 
was a great thing in her favour that, matter- 
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of-fact as was the sentiment she had for her 
husband, she had never entertained a warmer 
feeling for anybody else, and had no concep- 
tion of what love — such love, for instance, as 
had made Marguerite Ferrars what she was — 
really was. She was very fond of Strathallan, 
she said — he was so good to her ! It was not his 
fault he was so old, poor fellow ! It fretted him 
more than it did her — that was quite certain. 
Why, he had told her once what a pity it was 
they had not been young together, so that he 
might have loved her better, and his love been 
better worth having ! " Wasn't it a droll fancy 

for him to get into his head ? " 

Mademoiselle laughed faintly; a dreary, 

forlorn sort of laugh — ^which followed, like a 

melancholy, mocking echo, on the gay, sweet 

tones of my lady's laughter. 

They were sitting, those two, with their faces 

to the horses — I, with my back to them. It 
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made me sadder than I can tell you to see 
my mistress, as she looked then, side by side 
with her beautiful, smiling cousin — to see her 
wan, and faded, and worn, with the weariness 
of expression which had grown and deepened 
so terribly since her illness, side by side with 
the bloom and the beauty, and the rosy 
happiness and contentment which had once 
been as much her own as they were now !Elsie 
Strathallan's. 

She looked older and sadder than ever, 
during that pleasant drive, through the spring 
sunshine. The beauty of the domain, which 
called Ellice mistress; the green park slopes, 
whence the deer paused to watch us as we 
drove through ; the silver shimmer of the lake 
lying to the left of the great house ; the 
snowy glory of the chesnuts, waving their 
white crowns above us, in the avenue ; none of 
these things, of which all were so beautiful. 
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won from Mademoiselle other than the languid 
admiration of an invalid. It was not that she 
did not notice. Even whilst Lady Strathallan 
was rattling away on a variety of subjects — 
anything and everything she could think of — 
her cousin*s eyes were fixed upon the landscape 
— fixed with a strange wistfulness, to which it 
seemed to me that I, and I only, had the key. 
For I thought, rightly or wrongly (I cannot 
tell) that in all these good things which had 
come to Ellice — these pleasant places, in which 
her lines had fallen — she saw, after many years, 
the living reflection of the fate, which might 
have been hers. 

Look at the life she had led, and then gauge, 
if you can, the bitterness of a thought like that ! 

Lord Strathallan had not returned from the 
stables, when we reached the house. My lady 
took Mademoiselle off to the library, where 
there was tea awaiting us, directly we got in. I 
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lingered behind to speak to the little servant we 
had brought with us, under the name of a maid 
— brought for no other reason than the wish 
Mademoiselle had, that no one in her cousin's 
house should look upon me as such. 

I was still speaking to the girl, when there 
was a sudden whirl and rustle of flowing 
skirts down the stairs ; and, before I could see 
who it was, Lady Strathallan's tiny fingers 
had closed on my wrist, and her fair face was 
raised to mine, all aglow with excitement and 
distress. 

There was something amiss with Made- 
moiselle — she was ill, swooning. It had come 
upon her in a minute, directly they got into 
the library. " And oh ! I do hope," cried Elsie, 
"it is not a fit. I have such a horror of fits !*' 

It was not a fit ; there was nothing the 
matter with my mistress, which had not oc- 
curred to her more than once before, durin^ 
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her recent illness ; but I could forgive EUice 
the fright she had given me, there was some- 
thing so ghastly and unnatural in the fixed 
stare, which seemed to have frozen on that sad 
white face. 

She was leaning back in her chair quite 
motionless — in reality, half fainting — neither 
more nor less — but looking so desperately wan 
and ill, a stranger might have thought she was 
dying, 

I had left a travelling flask in the hall, with 
our bags and wraps, and Ellice went for this 
and to send for restoratives, whilst I loosed 
my mistress's bonnet and shawl, and tried to 
rouse her by chiding her for giving way, and 
suggesting the probability of my lord's advent, 
in the midst of it all. She was too far gone to 
struggl-e back to complete consciousness there 
and then ; but her eyes lost by degrees their 
fixed stare, and she turned them towards me 
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with a pitiful imploring look it was sad to see — 
and then slowly, as if drawing mine along with 
them, she turned them again from me upwards, 
to the self-same point they had travelled from. 
I had never thought but that the stare, which 
had so disquieted us both, was a vacant one. 
I felt then, on a sudden, there must be some- 
thing in the room, which had brought it there. 
I turned round on the instant, where I was 
bending over her, and looked up; and there, 
over the mantel-piece, smiling down on her 
from the canvas, as he had smiled down on her, 
in his living manhood, sixteen years ago 
that very summer ; young, and handsome, and 
dibonnaire, as she had known him and loved 
him then — as she had kept him in her memory 
and loved him still, even unto this; — was 
he, on whose face she had looked her last, 
unwittingly, that midsummer morning long ago 
— Cuthbert Lindsay ! 
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An involuntary cry escaped nie. 

"Not a word," she murmured, faintly, "not 
a word.*' 

The warning was not needless, for, almost 
as the words passed her lips, the little fairy- 
like figure came in again at the door; the 
pretty, delicate skirts swept the ground, at my 
mistress's feet ; the beautiful girlish face smiled 
down at her, full of pity and concern; the 
beautiful jewelled hands held to her lips the 
cordial they had brought. 

And the portrait 01 Marguerite's young lover, 
of Ellice's grave husband, smiled down on them 
both! 

"I am better now — I — I think I could get 
to my own room," came presently from my 
mistress's white lips. 

The gay, ringing laugh, which accompanied 
my lady's words as naturally as music accom- 
panies a song, rang out again — 
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" I am not going to allow it," she said ; ** You 
must rest where you are a wee bit longer, 
Cousin Margaret, and be thankful. Did I not 
send, post-haste, a message of life and death 
to Strathallan to come and make himself use- 
ful! You know you are not fit to stir, you 
most impatient of women ; and we don't want 
another scene, to frighten us out of our wits — 
do we, Jose?" 

" I will make no scene," said Mademoiselle, 
as she rose, pale and trembling, to her feet ; 
" but I cannot stay here any longer. I must 
go. I want nothing but an arm — Jose will 
give me an arm — and then" 

"/ can give you an arm," broke in Lady 
Strathallan, with the faintest tone of impa- 
tience in her sweet voice ; " but, indeed. Cousin 
Margaret, it would be wiser for you to sit 
still. You can't think how ill you looked just 
now, and I don't want you laid up, before you 
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have seen anything, or been anywhere. Won't 
you sit down, dear, to please me ? " and she 
laid her little hand caressingly on Made- 
moiselle's, where she stood, supporting herself 
by it, on the arm of her chair — prepared to go. 

At that moment, there resounded, from the 
oak floor outside, the step of a man. I looked 
up — the blood rushing to my face as though 
he had been to me what he had been, indeed, 
to both of the women who were with me — 
what he still was to the younger and fairer 
of the two— and confronted, for the third time 
in my life, the eyes of Cuthbert, Viscount 
Strathallan. 

I should not have known him again. That 
was the first thought, that came into my mind, 
when I saw his face ; and the second was how 
much Mademoiselle had lost — ^how much Elsie 
had gained — in the love of a man like that. 
He was altered and aged — ^how should it be 
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otherwise ? But the face, which I looked on, 
that day, in the library at Strathallan, was a 
better and nobler face than that, which had 
smiled on my mistress, for the last time, in 
the garden at the Dene. It had parted with 
the rich colouring and the soft outlines of 
youth ; there had passed away from its beauty 
the bright confidence and gladness, which drop 
off, as a garment, on the pilgrimage of life ; but 
there had come in their stead, into the deep 
eyes, and the lines that lay about the mouth, 
a power of tenderness and thoughtfulness, 
lovelier than they. It was the face of a man, 
who had seen sorrow, and had knelt at the 
death-bed of love: who had fathomed with 
others, if not for himself, the miseries of 
human life, and had learned, on his way 
through the world, the work that was given 
him to do. It was a proud face; not all its 
goodness and sweetness of expression could 
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blind the eye to the presence in it of a cer- 
tain consciousness of station and position ; the 
self-same consciousness — woe is me ! — which 
had strengthened his hope and silenced her 
fears, in the day that was dead. I can picture 
him to myself this moment, as I saw him 
then, pausing for the space of a moment at 
the open door, as if to take in at a glance the 
real state of affairs, with that gracious smile of 
welcome breaking over his face. 
« Oh ! Strathallan ! I am so glad !" 
The cry came from Elsie. As she uttered 
it, my mistress loosed her hold of the arm of 
the chair, and sunk suddenly back in it. Not 
swooning — goodness be praised ! — ^but pressing 
her white lips together as if in a vice, and 
looking across at me, with such a light in her 
eyes as had filled them once before, when he 
left his cause in her hands, to be lost or won. 
He came up to her now, with a cordial sym- 
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pathy and grace, which were all his own. What 
does it matter what they said ? How he dwelt 
on the happiness it was to him to welcome to 
Elsie's home her, who had stood to her in the 
stead of a mother ; how his voice faltered, and 
his eyes fell, as he spoke of that motherly 
care ; how he prophesied great things from 
the bracing northern breezes, and (Heaven save 
the mark !) from EUice's nursing ! How, finally, 
there came from my mistress's lips a few for- 
mal words ; and the meeting she had looked 
to and longed for, in her heart of hearts, for so 
many years, was over. 

It was not until we were left alone together, 
in the stately room appointed to her use, my 
mistress gave vent to her emotion. She told 
me then how she had wished and prayed for 
that day to come ! How she had yearned, 
with an exceeding yearning, to look upon his 
face, and to tell him the whole truth — to clear 
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^lerself, at last, from the cruel doubt and sus- 
K picion, that must have hung about her memory, 
[xin his mind. 

X Her prayer had been answered — in part : she 
s had looked upon his face indeed ; but his eyes 
- had lighted upon hers with no recognition; 
g she had heard his voice ; but not a thought of 
I the past had broken in on its measured music ; 
F — ^he had waited for her words, but in vain ! 
** I cannot tell him/' she said. " Perhaps he 
has forgotten ! Better it should be so." 

That evening, Lord and Lady Strathallan 
dined alone. 

We remained there, nevertheless, more than 
a week. What it was to Mademoiselle to live 
there under his eyes, and for him never to 
knovr her, I can only imagine. What it was 
her to watch him with EUice ; to note, hour 
houri and day by day, how much more 
Jp^rfect was his love for her than hers for him ; 
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home in a week. They knew she was an in- 
valid, when they invited her. It was treating 
them as strangers, and was not kind to go and 
leave them like this. 

But she could not remain there any longer ; 
she had taxed her strength to the utmost. At 
the end of the week, we left. 



IV. 

It was six months after that — six months, 
during which the agony was not hers any longer, 
but only mine ; not hers, who knew she was 
escaping, but mine, who knew I should be left 
— that one Thursday afternoon, when the son 
and heir of Strathallan was scarcely a week 
old, I was told that it was no longer a question 
of months or weeks, but of days or hours, with 
my dear mistress. 

I was not shocked or surprised ; I had been 
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warned too long, waiting too long, not to be 
prepared for what they had to say; I asked 
nothing of any one but to leave us together, 
as we had been for so many years — to let mc^ 
and me alone, do for her and wait on her to 
the end — to trust me with her life to the last, 
as she had trusted me always. I said this to 
the doctors. It does not matter what they 
said to me ; it is enough that they let it be 
as I wished — that they were very good, veiy 
pitiful. 

They left it to me to tell her. 

I had begged of them to let it be so — I 
don*t know why; not that I had any fear of 
its shocking or distressing her; it may have 
been rather from a consciousness I had in my 
heart that to her it would be indeed "good 
tidings of great joy " I had taken on myself to 
bring. 

It was a lovely day in October. Throughout 
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the month we had been favoured with wonder- 
fully mild weather, and I had remarked to 
Mademoiselle, not an hour before, that the air 
out of doors was as warm as in summer. The 
sunshine and beauty of the day had carried me 
quite out of myself, and raised my spirits to 
a height they had not attained to for many a 
weary day. The housemaid had caught me 
on my way downstairs from the sick-room, 
humming the air of an old song of EUice's, 
and had brightened up, on the instant, all over 
her ruddy face at the thought that "Missus" 
was better. That was before the doctors came. 
By the time they had been and gone, the beauty 
and the brightness had gone out of the day 
for me. Or, rather, it had not gone — it had 
changed. It had all seemed to be smiling 
with me, then ; now, the shining of the sun 
and the singing of the birds — all the fulness 
and freshness of the life that was around me — 
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appeared to be mocking me in my misery— 
me, to whom all these things were as nothing 
— from whom my only treasure was escaping 
so quickly that, before the day was at an end, 
I might be alone in the world. 

I had no thought — I made no account — of 
my own people. They had thought little of 
me. After all, what were they in their man- 
hood to me, who had left them children, but 
aliens and strangers 1 How the bitterness of 
that hour returns on me as I think of it — with 
what a terrible feeling of reality do I live it 
all over again — the cruel, gnawing pain, the 
growing sense of desolation ! 

I sit there (as I sat then) and think, and 
think, and think, until it seems to me that 
nothing the world can give can make any 
difference, or do any good to me, ever 
again. 

Not until the medical men have been gone 
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some time, do I summon courage to face 
Mademoiselle. 

It is always the same question, now, after 
the morning visit : " What do they say of me 
to-day, Jos6?" 

I have not stopped at her bedside, on my 
way through the room, and I busy myself now 
at the window, where I have my back to my 
mistress, 

" Not much, Mademoiselle," I answer 
thence. 

She utters a brief sigh. What does it 
denote, I wonder? Impatience or relief? I 
cannot trust myself to ask, and would not if 
I could. Presently she speaks again : — 

" They cannot think that I am better," she 
says, with a sort of weary wonder finding ex- 
pression in her voice. I feel now that I must 
speak ; yet am I determined, if it be any way 
possible, that this, which I have to say, shall be 
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wrung from me by herself. It is less cruel to 
us both. I answer, therefore, very slowly and 
distinctly — my face averted and my hands 
trembling, so that the blind I am lowering falls 
with a crash, and narrowly escapes breaking the 
window — 

" They do not think you are better. Made- 
moiselle." 

I answer nothing; but I can tell by the 
sound she is shifting her position in the bed, 
to catch a glimpse of my face. After a 
moment's silence, she calls me by name 

"Josephine!" 

" I am here, Mademoiselle." 

"What was it they said?" is her next 
question. 

" I beg your pardon. Mademoiselle — I was 
not listening!" 

" I ask you — did the doctors say they knew 
I was no better.?" 
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We are coming to it so fast — oh ! so terribly 
fast ! Will she be really glad, now it has come 
to this? or will she feel a little — ^just a little 
— of that inexplicable shudder, which thrills 
through life in the presence of death ? I reply 
as briefly as before : 

" They did. Mademoiselle." 

In another instant, she has asked me the 
question I dread. 

" Did they say anything besides ? Will you 
tell me what they said.?" And then, on a 
sudden impulse, she adds, in the old manner 
I have never dared disobey : " You are 
keeping something back, Josephine ! I can 
tell it by the way you are holding off, out of 
my way. I request that you tell me." 

I tell her it all by bursting into tears. I 
know that I have told her by her ceasing to 
ask me questions, and by the tender, wistful 
pity, with which she murmurs to herself, " Poor 
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Josephine!" After a little while, getting the 
better of my sobs, I go over to the bedside 
and sit down there, and am only shaken in my 
fortitude by her putting her arms round my 
neck (you cannot call it throwing- them — she 
has not the strength for that !) and kissing me 
on the lips. 

" You must not be sorry, darling. You must 
think oime r 

This is what she says, and she means I must 
think of the bliss, that is awaiting her — as much 
greater, I suppose, as the heaven is higher than 
the earth, than the grief which has come to 
me ; only it seems to me now that my grief is 
infinite, and beyond the Infinite nothing can go, 

By-and-by, she insists on my telling her, 
word for word, what they said. 

" Possibly a week ; probably, not more than 
two or three days. Would depend very much 
on her state of mind." 
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She repeats the words after me, more than 
once, in a musing, meditative way, as though 
she were turning over in her mind some con- 
tingent possibility. 

" I should not think, Jos4" she says, after a* 
time, in a very cheerful voice, "there is any 
doubt they are right. I should not think there 
is any fear of my making them false prophets, 
now it has come to this. I don't feel like 
living; but still, people have lived, after they 
were given over. I should like to feel quite 
sure — perfectly certain — there was no hope 
whatever — not the slightest — I should last 
longer than the week." 

It is cruel, it seems to me, to be so eager as 
this to leave me all by myself; to be so chary 
as this of the little time, that is left us together. 
I cry out, in my anguish, that she need not 
fear — that she is all safe ! She takes my hand 
in hers and smiles sadly. 
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** You don't understand me, child. I was not 
thinking of you. I was wondering whether I 
was safe — ^safe to say something that I cannot 
bear to die, without saying that I could not 
bear to live, having said — ^safe at last, to tell 
him the truths 

Her words recall to my mind the saying of 
one, who was inspired, that love is stronger 
than death. It seems to me I have proof of 
the wisdom of Solomon here to-day ! 

I tell her again I think she is quite safe — ^I 
am sure there is no danger of her telling him 
too soon ; and then she shows signs of wavering 
as to whether to tell him at all ; not on her 
own account — on his. Would it be better for 
him he should never know.^ Better for him 
he should think her always traitor to her word, 
for some insufficient reason, or (terrible alterna- 
tive !) for guilt that was her own } Better for 
him that the broad light of the Present should 
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never be permitted to fall on that dark page 
of the Past ; that she should carry her secret 
down into the grave with her ? 

Yet he has a right to know, and she — she 
surely has a right to vindicate herself! 

The yearning, that is in her heart, is stronger 
than all besides. She tells me, at last, to send 
for him — to say she is dying, and wishes to see 
him. And we depend not on his love for her 
(for we cannot trust to the wires the revelation 
she longs to make), but on his gratitude to the 
best friend of the child he has made his wife, 
to bring him to her side at last ! 

We received the reply to our telegram, that 
night. He had started at once ; and, travelling 
night and day, hoped to reach Weston soon 
after midday, on the morrow. Through all 
the hours that intervened, whether sleeping or 
waking, his name was never absent, for many 
minutes together, from my mistress's lips. My 
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God( what a vigil it was! How she lived 
through it^ I cannot tdL How it was that the 
fever, which was in her, did not consume her 
life, before he came, I cannot telL 

When the day broke — ^^another glorious day, 
bright and sunny as the last — ^she got m^ I 
remember, to wash her hands and face then, 
early as it was, and to gather her long hair, 
tangled and dishevelled by the tossing to and 
fro of the feverish night, into a little lace cap, 
such as she wore when she was well. And then 
she asked me for the glass. When she had 
got it, she looked at herself for some minutes, 
with a singular intentness ; then, all at once, 
her face began to work, and the tears came 
into her eyes. It was the first tribute I had 
ever seen her pay to the beauty she had lost 
Dreadful, do you say, in a dying woman } 
Remember, she had loved but once, and he, 
wjiom she loved, had looked upon her face to 
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know it, for the last time, when the world held 
few that were fairer I 

She was so anxious to look her best ; to 
let him take away with him, from her death- 
bed, as bright a reminiscence as might be, of 
that which was now, at the best, only the wreck 
of the beauty he had loved. She had never, 
through all the years I had known her, been 
so interested and eager about her appearance 
as she was, on that last day of her life. 

I was in her room with her, when the phaeton, 
which had been sent to meet Strathallan, drove 
up to the door* 

" It is all right ? " she queried, with feverish 
impatience. " He has come } He is there ? " 
Then, as his step sounded, strong and firm, in 
the room below, the colour came into her face, 
the light into her eyes. 

" Am I quite ready ? Am I all right ? " and 
then, as she gave me back, with a hand that 
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shook like a leaf, the remainder of the cordial 
I had given her to drink, her face changed and 
fell, and her lips trembled. 

"What if he should not know me? If "he 
cannot believe — if he thinks it was not to me 
he gave his ring ? *' 

" He will know you, Mademoiselle," I an- 
swered. "Who but you would have cared to 
see him now? What could a dying woman 
have gained by deceit ? He will be with you 
directly. You must not welcome him with 
tears, after his journey to see you." 

I found Strathallan, in the little sitting-room, 
down stairs. I never remembered the long 
journey he had had, or how tired and spent 
he must be. I had no thought, then, for any 
one but my mistress, who was dying. But ^ 
knew — he understood how it was with me. He 
never said what was his feeling for me ; if he 
had spoken half that he looked of kindness 
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and compassion, I must have broken down, 
there and then. 

"I have come in time," he said. "She is 
still living ? " 

I told him "Yes*' — and then there was a 
brief pause ; he waiting, no doubt, for me to 
tell him what he was to do; I knowing too 
well how, with every moment we lingered there 
below, the wavering pulses of the life, that was 
running out so fast, in that room above, would 
beat the faster for the delay ; and yet, though 
I knew it, filled with an infinite pity for this 
man, who had come at our bidding, and had 
no thought or fear of the pain, which awaited 
him. I dared not tell him — I must leave that 
to her ; but I would have broken it to him, if 
I could. 

" She is waiting to see you," I said, feeling 
my voice quiver, in spite of myself. "But, 
oh ! my lord, you must not be startled ! — ^you 
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must not — ^}rou must look for a great (^ange 
— a great shock. You cannot conceive — ^you 
are not prepared *^ 

" It is not the first time," he observed gently, 
as I came to a pause, " I have seen death.'* 

How was I to tell him that the shock which 
I meant was not that, which is produced by 
the presence of death ? 

I took him up into her presence- It was, as 
I have said, a wonderfully lovely morning ; and 
all the appointments of her pretty room — ^the 
chintz hangings, with their bright, flowery 
designs; the fresh muslin that draped the 
toilet ; the pictures that hung on the walls ; 
and the numberless toys and knick-knacks, 
that gave it the home-look, which she, who lay 
there now, losing sight of it all, for the last 
time, had loved so dearly: all these, I say, 
were looking their brightest and best, in the 
light of the mid-day sun. The full blaze of 
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its glory fell athwart the bed, where she lay. 
She, whose life had been passed in so much 
shadow, loved the light ; and we never low- 
ered a blind or drew a curtain, unless she 
told us. 

Strathallan paused a moment, on the threshold 
of the sick-room. There was nothing here, that 
spoke to the senses of sickness, even unto death. 
It was all so sunny, and pure, and fresh, it was 
hard to imagine that, over its sunshine and 
fragrance, there hovered already the shadow of 
the destroyer. 

I had raised Mademoiselle on her pillows, 
so that she maintained almost a sitting posture. 
In this, she held out her hands to Strathallan, 
with a smile on her flushed face, that recalled 
the smiles of her girlhood. 

" You don't know me," she said ; " and you 
don't know why I sent ; but you will, just 
now." 
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He todc them in his — those poor, wan hands 
—and raised them to his lips, with the gravi^ 
chivakous courtesy, indiich was to him, as a 
second nature ; but he made no answer to the 
words, which had accompanied the gesture. 
Their strangeness may not have struck him — 
or he may have thought she was wandering in 
her mind ; I cannot say. She drew her hands 
away, and, raising them with an effort; un- 
clasped the slender chain, she wore about her 
neck. Suspended from it, was the ring he had 
given her — too large, this long time, for the 
finger, on which he had put it, on that June 
day, in the Dene wood, long ago. She slipped 

it from the chain, and held it out to him* 
without a word. 

He took it calmly enough ; then, all on a 

sudden, as the light fell full on the curious 

antique setting of the trinket, which had been 

his mother's, the stately frame of the man stag- 
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gered and swayed, as if from a blow dealt 
him unawares ; and over the tender, com- 
passionate face, there came the shadow of a 
horror, which blanched it to the very lips. 

" You ? Was it to you V he uttered, at 
last, in a hoarse, choked voice. 

She stretched out her arms towards him, 
with an infinite, terrible yearning on her 
white face — with a sudden anguish of fear 
in her voice and words — 

" Cuthbert — my Cuthbert ! You have not 
forgotten ? " 

He fell on his knees by her side, and hid his 
face in his hands. 

" My God ! Have I found her thus ?" 

^^% ^^* ^V^ ^^^ 

I stole away, and left them to themselves. 
There was no place for a looker-on, in a 
scene like that 

My own room faced my mistress's, on the 
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opposite side of the landing ; and I went 
in there, where I was out of the way, and 
yet within reach, when I should be sum- 
moned. 

They were together nearly an hour. She 
was able, I found afterwards, to tell him all, 
and to hear all he had to tell her of the vain 
search he had made for her, after we left the 
Dene^ He had received her letter — the letter 
I, myself, had given to the postman — ^but it 
had reached him, accompanied by another, 
which summoned him, without an instant's 
delay, to the sick bed of his mother. By 
the time she was out of danger, and her son 
enabled to leave her, we had left the Dene, 
and gone no one knew whither. In those 
days, there were three lives — two as young 
as his own — between him and the title 
he now bore. His face, when he came in 
quest of me, was calm and grave, even to 
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sternness; how haggard it was I only re- 
marked, when by-and-by, we both sat together, 
watching the restless slumber of Mademoiselle. 
She had sent him to me, now, for the refresh- 
ment she remembered, though I had forgotten ; 
but after all, I could not prevail upon him to 
touch anything but a glass of wine. 

I left him to himself, and went in to my 
mistress. 

She was too exhausted to talk, but the smile 
on her happy face was enough to tell me that 
here, on the threshold of death, she had found, 
in its fulness, the love, which had been lost to 
her in life. 

That night she died. 

We were both with her, at the last ; Strath- 
allan had read to her, by her wish, from the 
last chapter of Revelations. As he came to an 
end and laid the book down, her eyes turned 
from me to him, with a smile that was full, 
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it seemed to me^ of the light of the life to 

come. 
'' I am so happy/' she said ; ''so glad !" 
Even as she spoke, the little clock on the 

maatelpiece chimed the first stroke of twelve. 
Before it had finished striking; w^ who had 

loved her, were alo^e. 

^ 9|e 4e * # 

Strathallan stayed for the funeral Before 
the time came for him to say good-bye, I knew, 
more certainly than ever, what a happy and 
honoured woman was EUice Strathallan. 

She has grown, in the five years, which have 
passed since then, into a better and worthier 
wife for the husband, God has given her. 
Little by little, he is raising her, I hope and 
trust, to a level nearer that of his own life. 
He loves her as well as ever ; but his greatest 
earthly happiness is in his children. There are 
three of them now ; and one, whose baptismal 
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names are Margaret Alice, is never called by 

her father anything but Pearl. 

For two years, excellent Alick Rose has 

had the wish of his heart. I was deaf to his 

petition for a long time; but there seemed, 

when I began to have the heart to look around 

me, to be little reason in us two lonely people 

living apart from each other and everybody 

else, when there was no tie and no duty on 

either side to keep us so. He had wanted me, 
when I was poor ; and I had no fear, therefore, 

that he desired my money now, more than he 

did me. 

I was present, the other day, at the opening 
of a new wing to a great hospital. It was pre- 
sided at by Lord Strathallan, under whose 
auspices the addition had been made, with 
money left to him in trust. 

Thus does my Darling rest from her labours 
and her works do follow her ! 
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